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For the Common Defense 


AS A PEOPLE we have come reluc- 
tantly to sense the momentous conse- 
quences which hinge upon the outcome 
of the Battle for Britain—consequences 
which directly and vitally affect us, our 
|} children and our children’s children. 
We have resolved not to come too late 
with too little in giving assistance to 
the democracies. In order to provide 
for the common defense of democracy 
we are marshaling our manpower, our 
natural resources 


machines, and 


in a stupendous program of all-out 


our 


preparedness, 

Every individual and institution in 
our Nation must play a proper part if 
we are effectively to provide for the 
common defense of democracy and free- 
dom in today’s world—educators no 
less than soldiers and workmen; schools 
and colleges no less than industry and 
commerce. 
with 


All forces must cooperate 


government under democratic 
leadership in this urgent national and 
international effort. 


eolleges are anxious to do their full part 


The schools and 


in the preservation of democratic ideals 
and institutions through a program of 
education for the common defense. 


A Million Defense Workers Trained 


I want to suggest the importance of 
two elements in an educational program 
The first is 
the expanding program of vocational 
preparedness. is the de- 
veloping program designed to create a 
stronger moral and spiritual prepared- 
In connection, with both of these 
emphases I want to express my personal 
convictions concerning the maintenance 


for the common defense. 


The second 


hess. 
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of the democratic method of doing the 
job we have in hand. 

Schools and colleges of America are 
engaged in a greatly expanded program 
of vocational training for national de- 
By next July we expect to have 
trained nearly 1 million defense work- 
ers in, the skilled and semiskilled occu- 
pations, in addition to those who are 


fense. 


regularly trained in vocational schools 
and The far-flung training 
facilities of hundreds of schools and 


classes. 


engineering colleges throughout the 
Nation are being utilized to train these 
workers for defense. America has need 
of all the skill, ability, and competence 
that can possibly be mustered. 

This emergency effort has provided 
many illustrations of how a national 
program can be adapted to varying con- 
ditions in different States and locali- 
ties when local initiative and interest 
are safeguarded. 

I have consistently urged Federal aid 
fer education as a means of equalizing 
educational opportunity. At the same 
time I have maintained that the maxi- 
mum responsibility and authority for 
the wise use of such funds and for the 
free development of educational pro- 
grams should be lodged in the hands of 
administrators and school boards in the 
localities. If a U. S. Commissioner of 
Education and his professional staff can 
suggest improvements, new directions, 
new emphases as a result of a national 
perspective, I have confidence that local 
authorities, eager to make their efforts 
count most effectively, will adopt and 
adapt those suggestions as rapidly as 


it is practical to do so. Federal aid is 


for forcing educational 
policies and practices into a mold cast 
in Washington. In our democracy it 
must be viewed as a means of releasing 
the imagination of a million trained 
educators and facilitating the making 
of plans that will more effectively meet 
the real needs of youth and adults. No 
Commissioner of Education can judge 
those needs as accurately as the super- 
intendents, the principals, the teachers, 
and the people whose needs are served 
in their home States and communities. 
The defense-training program is dem- 
onstrating that Federal money can be 
used efficiently and responsibly without 
detailed direction from Washington. 


not a device 


The Spiritual Defense 


But we would be unrealistic if we 
were to ignore a second important ele- 
ment in our educational program for 
the common defense—the element of 
moral and spiritual preparedness. We 
must have the will and the spirit, that 
is, the morale, to enable us to face un- 
flinchingly the exigencies of the days 
of stress and strain which lie ahead. 
Upon the schools and colleges rests a 
heavy weight of responsibility for the 
spiritual defense of America. How can 
the schools and colleges discharge this 
responsibility ? 

First, we must continue as in the past 
to provide youth with the facts upon 
which to base intelligent judgments. 
The ability to arrive at convictions 
upon the basis of evidence which stands 
the test of critical thinking is now more 
important than ever before. The test 
of truth, or to put it otherwise, the 








detection of a falsehood, half truth, 
improbability, is a prime objective of 
education in a democracy at any time. 
It is doubly important today when 
emotion clouds opinion, when patriot- 


ism prompts hysteria, when bitter 
intolerance of differences among us 


rears its ugly head. Education for 
democracy is a very large order. 
Second, schools and colleges must feel 
a new and greater obligation to com- 
municate a genuine loyalty to the ideals 
of true democracy; a sense of the spir- 
itual values of our shared activities and 
aspirations. Democracy cannot be nar- 
rowly defined merely as a form of 
political organization; it 
broadly conceived as a way of life, a 
relationship between individuals which 
is based upon the ethic of the Golden 
Rule and which is shot through with 
a dynamic moral purpose. Belief in 
the intrinsic final worth of the human 
personality, belief in intelligence, in 
truth, in moral law and social just ice— 
these must be made to come alive in the 
loyalties of youth and of adults. 


must be 


To do this we must provide for the 
par- 
our 
citi- 


expression of patriotism through 
ticipation. In the last analysis, 
morale and the soundness of our 
zenship rest not merely upon an 
demic foundation. People believe in 
and are ready to fight for the demo- 
cratic process when they feel themselves 
a part of it. We are educating for 
democracy in the schools and colleges 
when we prepare people for effective 
participation in the great struggle to 
achieve the common welfare; when they 


aca- 


themselves experience the rewards of 
altruism in action. We are untrue to 
our trust to the extent that we separate 
the educational program from the social] 
aims and objectives of the community. 
People who have helped to get things 
clone, who have put their knowledge to 
work in the democratic achievement of 
the public good are not likely to distrust 
themselves or the process. Much as we 
need to know the background, the his- 
tory, and the mechanics of government, 
this knowledge alone will never make 
us as a people convinced of the value 
of democratic principles. Personal ad- 
justment, employment, normal family 
life, reasonable hopes for a better fu- 
ture, plus participation in the common 


194 


social enterprise constitute the best 


guarantee of loyalty to democracy. 
What of the Future? 


Finally, what of the future? Shall 
we always need tanks and warplanes, 
antiaircraft guns, battle 
Or will the time come again 
when the menace of world gangsters 


and and 


cruisers ¢ 


will have been done away with; when 
the sword will have 
What then? 
Has education any responsibility to 
begin now to prepare not only to win 


those who took 


perished by the sword? 


a war in the common defense of democ- 
racy, but to win a peace for humanity 
I think it has. 
me that we must in the schools and the 


as well? It seems to 
colleges begin now to look ahead to the 
world reconstruction which must follow 
upon a democratic victory; that we 
must begin now to prepare both youth 
and adults to help form that public 
opinion which will insure the organiza- 
tion of the peace upon an enduring 
basis. 

Indeed, I believe that 
citizenship education is so acute that 


the need for 


we ought now to bring the strength of 
Federal aid to this enterprise, particu- 
larly in the field of adult education. 

An educational for the 
common defense must face in two direc- 
It must prepare us for 


program 


tions at once, 
united, skilled resistance to aggressive, 
expanding, threatening dictatorship. 
sut it must also sharpen our wits and 
deepen our understanding of ways in 
which to bring about the more rapid 
the and 
problems of the machine age. 


solution of social economic 

For we 
can lose democracy in either of two 
ways—by pressure from the outside or 
by collapse from within. In general, 
our defense-training program is educa- 
tion’s answer to the pressure from with- 
out. Our civic-education program must 
buttress the democratic process within. 

To summarize, I have said that an 
educational program for the common 
defense must in practical ways both 
increase our skills and enlighten our 
understandings for the pursuit of com- 
If we can 
see that during the last 4 years the 


mon democratic purposes. 
democratic peoples have become the 
victims of their own ignorance—their 
ignorance of the ways of dictatorship 


and their ignorance of the ways and 


means of making democracy work, 
nationally and internationally—then 
we must see that education carries a 
major responsibility for the ultimate 
victory of free government. 


St Hadieaher 


U.S. Commissioner of Education, 


* 


Convention Calendar 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION, 
West Point, N. Y., May 12-14. President: 
Morse A. Cartwright, 60 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 21-25. President: 
Margaret S. Morriss, Pembroke College in 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. See- 
retary: Kathryn McHale, 1634 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 2-3. President: George F, 
Zook, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C. Stod- 


dard, State University of Iowa, lowa City, 


Secretary: Dean George D. 


lowa. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PERSON NEL—DEANS 


AND ADVISERS OF MEN IN NEGRO EDUCATIONAL 


Atlanta, April 24-26. 
Taylor, North Caro- 
Durham, N. C. 
srown, Hampton In- 


INSTITUTIONS. Ga., 
President: James T. 
lina College for Negroes, 
Secretary: Walter R. 


stitute, Hampton, Va. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
La., April 15-18. 
John B. Peterson, 
Manchester, N. H. 
Johnson, 1312 
NW., Washington, 


NATIONAL CATHOLI( 


New Orleans, 
Most Rev. 
Street, 
Rev. 
Avenue 


TION. 
President : 
151 Walnut 
Secretary : George 
Massachusetts 
D. C. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 
Boston, Mass., May 19-22. President: Mrs. 
William Kletzer, 3146 Northeast Tenth 
Avenue, Portland, Oreg. Secretary: Mrs. 
Charles D. Center, 137 West Rugby Avenue, 
College Park, Ga. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHysicaL Epuca- 
TION, AND RECREATION. Atlantic City, N. d. 
80-—May 3. President: H. A. Jones, 
State Education Department, Albany, N. 
Y. Secretary: N. P. Neilson, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


April 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, 
N. Y., May 45-7. President: Harrison S. 
Elliott, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, N. Y. Secretary: E. J. Chave, Uni- 


versity of Chicago Divinity School, Chicago. 
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Standing Committees of City Boards of Education 


by W. S. Deffenbaugh, Chief, Division of American School Systems 


x* * When city boards of education 


were composed of many mem- 






ee bers and before the employ- 
ment of professionally trained men 
and women for executive positions in 
usually 


operated with a large number of stand- 


school systems, such boards 


ing committees. As boards of education 
became smaller and as executives for 
the various departments were employed, 
boards of education began to abolish 
standing committees or to reduce them 
It became evident that the 
of the committees, 


in number. 
functions of many 
such as those on the promotion of pupils, 
courses of study, school attendance, ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and 
teachers duplicated the functions of the 
superintendent and of his assistants. 

At times when important matters of 
policy such as the consideration of a 
school building program on methods of 
financing the schools arise, a temporary 
committee may be desirable to make in 
cooperation with the superintendent a 
study of the situation and to submit to 
the entire board for its careful consid- 
eration a report containing all the facts. 

Practically every city school survey 
that 
standing committees be eliminated or 
The chief 


objection to standing committees as seen 


commission has recommended 


greatly reduced in number. 


by school survey commissions in gen- 
eral is that the work of almost every 
committee takes it into a field which 
requires a degree of expert technical 
knowledge which the members of the 
committee cannot be expected to have. 
It is pointed out in all the school survey 
reports that a board of education can 
be of greatest service if it confines its 
functions to selecting school executives, 
determining policies, authorizing new 
projects, and adopting school budgets, 
and if it acts as a deliberative body 
rather than as a body merely to approve 
the action of coizmittees. 

Although 
ministration have for years been recom- 


authorities on school ad- 
mending that standing committees be 
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Number and percent of city school systems reporting in 1917, 1927, and 1940 as having specified 
numbers of standing committees 





Cities of 100,000 or more population 


. aan 
Number of committees 1917 1927 


Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- 
ber cent ber cent 


0 3 7.3 21 38. 2 
2 0 0 oy os 
. i) 22.0 4 7.3 
4 5 12. 2 6} 10.9 
5 5 12.2 10 18. 2 
6 5 12.2 5 9.1 
7 5 12.2 2 3.6 
‘ 4 9.7 4 7.3 
i) l 2.5 1 1.8 
10 or more 4 9.7 1 1.8 
Total 41 100 55 100 
Average number of committees 5.3 3.4 
Percentage of boards having more 
than 3 committees 70. 7 2.7 


Cities of 30,000 to 100,000 population 


1940 1917 1927 1940 


Num-| Per- |Num-; Per- | Num-/| Per- | Num-| Per- 


ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
30 38. 5 12 9.1 35 25.0 69 34.5 
8 10.3 4 3.1 s 5.7 y 4.5 
10 12.8 s 6.1 17 12.2 22 11.0 
5 6.4 24 18.3 17 12.2 25 12.5 
4 11.6 18 13.7 14; 10.0 23 11.5 
5 6.4 20 15.3 16 11.4 11 5.5 
3 3.8 16 2.2 q 6.4 ll 5.5 
4 5.1 13 10.0 9 6.4 16 8.0 
l 1.3 6 4.6 i) 6.4 6 3.0 
3 3.8 10 7.6 6 4.3 sS 40 
78 100 131 100 140 100 200 100 
} . 4 4.1 3.5 
38.4 81.7 7.1 50.0 





abolished or reduced in number, a ma- 
jority of the city boards of education 
still operate with standing committees. 
In 78 cities having a population of 
100,000 or more reporting, 48, or 61.5 
percent, of the boards of education have 
standing committees, and in 200 cities 
having a population between 30,000 and 
100,000, 131. or 
boards of education operate with stand- 


65.5 percent, of the 


ing committees. 

In all there are more than 30 differ- 
ent kinds of committees reported as 
operating in the cities having a popu- 
lation of 30,000 or more. In most of 
the cities in which the boards of edu- 
cation have committees, there is a com- 
mittee on finance, one on buildings and 
In addi- 
tion to these some boards have one or 
the following 
Courses of study, textbooks, teachers, 
attendance, library, athletics, griev- 
vocational education, evening 


grounds, and one on supplies. 


more of committees : 


ances, 
schools, executive, public relations, ele- 
mentary schools, high schools, janitors, 
cafeterias, etc. 

Although the majority of the boards 
of education still have standing com- 
mittees, the tendency as shown by the 
accompanying table, has been to reduce 
the number of such committees. The 
committees of 


average number of 


boards of education in cities having a 


population of 100,000 or more report- 
ing decreased from 5.3 in 1917 to 3.4 
in 1927 and to 3 in 1940. The percent- 
age of boards of education having 
more than 3 committees decreased from 
70.7 in 1917 to 52.7 in 1927 and to 38.4 
in 1940. 

In cities having a population of 
30,000 to 100,000 reporting, the average 
number of committees decreased from 
5.4 in 1917 to 4.1 in 1927 and to 3.5 in 
1940. The percentage of boards hav- 
ing more than 3 committees decreased 
from 81.7 in 1917 to 57.1 in 1927 and 
to 50 in 1940. 


* 


Aids for Teachers 


Government bulletins, maps, charts, 
exhibits, films, film strips, lantern slides, 
pictures, and posters which have been 
mentioned in Scnoot Lire from Sep- 
tember 1937 to June 1940 have been 
brought together in a reprint entitied 
New Government Aids for Teachers. 
Also included in the reprint is a list of 
the publications of the United States 
Office of Education from 1937 to date. 

Free copies of this reprint are avail- 
able, as long as the supply lasts, upon 
request to the United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Citizenship Training 


Community Building in Hamtramck 


*&*K “To promote a more orderly 
city” seems to be at the bot- 
tom of some educational ac- 
tivities in Hamtramck, Mich. ‘These 
endeavors have proven a_ practical 
experiment in social engineering, ac- 
cording to Supt. M. A. Kopka, of the 
Hamtramck schools, and Mrs. Anna 
Willard Winkler, director of coordina- 
tion, department of public relations, 
Hamtramck public schools. 

It seems that the school has become 
the community center for recognizing 
preventable conditions and devising 
plans of action by means of research 
and survey. | City departments of gov- 
ernment “have found it possible and 
practical to enforce ordinances that 
custom and usage had made impracti- 
cal, thus in some cases making possible 
the saving of thousands of dollars as 
the result of such cooperation between 
citizens, school and city administra- 
tion.” 

And to be more specific Hamtramek 
citizens say that alleys have 
changed from dumping grounds to 
clean places where children can play 
safely; those who have often been 
transgressors in scattering cans, papers, 
breaking light globes, and generally 
mutilating public property, have be- 
come so active in helping build that 
they themselves are now constantly on 
the lookout for transgressors. Sum- 
ming up, Superintendent Kopka says, 
“It may be that the very existence of 
our democracy depends upon the uses 
we make of our educational institu- 
tions.” 

The social engineering in Ham- 
tramck schools has been encouraged 
largely through the high-school civic 
pride council. This council made a 
community survey of its own to deter- 
mine “what public opinion indicated as 
needs” so that a more orderly city could 
be developed. The survey results were 





been 


tabulated under such headings as: 
Community cleanliness, community 


safety, community motion-picture the- 
aters, community leisure. 


Groups of students made surveys and studies of various Hamtramck problems such as safety, 


fire prevention, health, and motion pictures. 


They then invited community leaders to discuss 


the results as a step toward planning activities that might lead to community betterment. 


As the community pride council sur- 
vey progressed, the council determined 
from time to time that some of the sug- 
gestions regarding needs were merely 
mistaken ideas as occasionally the con- 
ditions or resources sought already ex- 
isted but were not known to certain 
groups or individuals. |The council 
worked out a plan so that the sug- 
gested needs were classified as those 
that. youth could do without assistance, 
and those that needed adult assistance 
in order to accomplish the desired 
results. 

At last The 
lists were called “Things to Do,”—one 
set for youth; another for youth-adult 
Following this a list of 


lists were compiled. 


participation. 
associate members was set up and let- 
ters of invitation prepared explaining 
the civie pride council and inviting 
these community members to partici- 
pate in the work to be done. 

‘The work of the civic pride council 
of Hamtramck is concisely stated in 
the council’s adopted purpose: 

“The purpose of the civic pride coun- 


cil and their community participation 
program is to cooperate, aid, and effect 
community betterment, pertaining to 
health, cleanliness, and other conditions 
that shall raise the standard of living 
in Hamtramck.” 


Membership Pledge 


Each council member takes the fol- 
lowing pledge: 

“To make and to keep Hamtramck a 
city worthy of my pride, and that of 
my fellow citizens, I pledge to do all 
within my power to improve Ham- 
tramck in cleanliness, beauty, health, 
order, leisure, and security.” 

Officials in Hamtramck schools say 
that the civic pride council has re- 
ceived the fullest cooperation in its 
studies of community conditions, and 
has reciprocated to the best of its abili- 
ties. ‘There have, of course, been in- 
stances when obstacles loomed large 
and impeded progress toward the coun- 
cil’s goals. It is at times like this that 
faculty members, city officials, business 
men and other adult leaders give guid- 
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ance and help to clear the way. Stu- 
dents themselves say that “whatever 
projects or improvements there are that 
may be listed as accomplishments of the 
civic pride council can also be recorded 
as accomplishments of the progressive 
and civic minded citizens of our com- 
munity.” 


Goals for a Desirable Community 


[As set up by the civic pride council] 


a healthful city. 
(ventila- 


A. Hamtramck must be 
1. Desirable housing conditions 
tion, light, sanitation, ete.). 
2. Sanitation (water, sewage-disposal, food 
inspection ). 
3. Adequate hospital facilities. 
4. Desirable working conditions (ventila- 
tion, light, sanitation). 
B. Hamtramck must be a clean city. 
1, Clean homes 
2. Clean yards 
3. Clean streets. 
4. Clean alleys 
5. Clean vacant lots. 
6. Clean stores 
7. Clean factories 
8S. Clean schools 
C. Hamtramck must be a safe city. 
1. Adequate police protection. 
Adequate fire protection. 
Adequate health protection. 
Adequate traffic regulation. 


—~t w= CO bo 


Adequate lighting. 
6. Adequate repair program. 
D. Hamtramck must be a beautiful city. 
1. Well-landscaped 
flowers). 


(trees, shrubs, grass, 


2. Well-planned (zoning, building, restric 
tions). 

3. Artistic homes and buildings. 

4. Restricted advertising (billboards, hand- 
bills). 

5. Adequate 
works). 


repair program (public 
E. Hamtramck must be an orderly city. 
1. Honesty in public office. 
2. Courts in which justice prevails. 
3. Efficient government service. 
4. Adequate taxing program. 
5. Merit system in government. 
6. Strict law enforcement. 
7. Social responsibility. 
8. Adequate welfare program. 
9. Progressive public-school system. 
F. Hamtramck must be a city of ordered 
leisure. 
1. Musie (orchestra, ete.). 
2. Adult education, 
3. Parks and playgrounds. 
4. Club work (hobbies, ete.). 
5. Dancing 
6. Drama. 
‘. Art (exhibits, ete.). 
8. Lectures, forums. 
9. Radio, 


10. Sports. 
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HAMTRAMCK’S COMMUNITY PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 





COMMUNITY COUNC.L 


Representatives of city depart- 

ments and heads of city organi- 

zations plus representatives of 
all of the district council 


Meets on call 

















One _ teacher 





DISTRICT COMMUNITY 
COUNCIL 
and one stu- 


dent from each school steering 
committee 


Meets monthly 





















































Pulaski Koscius- Pilsudski Copernicus Holbrook Dickinson High- 
School zko School Jr. High School School School 
School School Civic 
Pride 
Council* Council* Council* Council * Council* Council* Council* 


























*Meets weekly. 
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*, Hamtramck must be a city wherein peo- 
ple have a feeling of security. 

1. Vocational training in the schools. 

2. Equal opportunity for employment. 

3. Planned opportunity for employment. 

4. Knowledge of the occupational oppor- 
tunities. 


Must Measure Up 


Studies made through the council in 
the areas of community health, safety, 
economic security, cleanliness, beautifi- 
cation, ordered leisure, and orderliness 
had to cover the minimum essentials 
listed below : 


Minimum Essentials for a Term Study, 
1939-40 


1. State your project. Pages ——— 

2. State your purposes. — 

3. State your group plan and -—- 
procedure. 

4. Research—written Charts or —— 
graphs to compare with 
Hamtramck (cities of 50,000 
or less) bibliography. 


». Definitions: 

Quotations—state author. 
Quotations—state author. 
6. Surveys of Hamtramck: 
Questionnaires. 
Interviews. 
Investigation. 
facts 


(a) Tabulation —— 
(b) Interpretation —— 
(c) Comparison with 
stated in four. 
7. Conclusion. a 
8. Generalizations : 
(a) How do you suggest we —_—— 
improve the situation. 
(b) How can you improve — 
your research technique? 


Membership on the high-school civic 
pride council depends upon a desire on 
the part of an individual to become an 
active participant in community af- 
fairs, provided he can persuade his 
home room to send him as its represent- 
ative. However, if it is found that 
participation in community affairs are 
taking so much time that a student is 


(Concluded on page 217) 
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Information Exchange in Action 


* *& x* = «The loan packets listed below 
are the first ones offered by 
the Information Exchange 
of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. They are made up of materials 
contributed by schools, organizations, 
and other interested individuals and 
groups. In these packet listings, 
indicates elementary education; S, sec- 
ondary education; and //, higher educa- 
tion. Some packets contain materials 
entirely within one field while others 
contain general materials of value in 
two or more of these fields. Additional 
materials are being accumulated rapidly 
and will be available in the near future. 
Individual items selected from different 
packets may be requested. 





I. The Role of Schools in the National 
Emergency 


The packets in this group contgin bulletins, 
articles, and mimeographed statements which 
present some attempts to find an answer to 
the question, “What is the role of elementary 
schools, secondary schools, and higher educa- 
tion in the present emergency?” 
best be used as a basis for study and discus- 
sion by groups of teachers and others inter- 
ested in education for national defense 


They can 


Packet I-E-1.—The Role of the Elementary 
School in the National Eme rgency 

Order 

No. 

1. American Childhood Challenges Ameri- 
can Democracy. By Katherine F. Len- 
root, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. This leaflet discusses 
suggestions of the White House Con- 


ference, which should help us meet 
children’s needs in the total defense 
program. 


2. Creative Hands Will Make a Better 


World. Reprint of article by Pedro J. 
Lemos, Childhood Education, January 
1941. Emphasizes the special need for 


creativeness in times of national emer- 
gency. 


3. Elementary Education for the Common 
Defense. Copy of an editorial, Fle- 
mentary School Journal, November 1940. 


Packet I-S-1.— The Role of the Se condary 
School in the National Emergency 


11. An Educational Program for the Youth 
of New York State. Bulletin issued by 
the committee on youth needs of the 
New York Teachers’ Association, Sep- 
tember 1940. Considers such matters 
as youth and national defense, voca- 
tional competence, vocational guidance, 
work experience, health, and citizenship. 


12, Educating Youth To Meet National 
Problems. By John W. Studebaker, 
U. 8. Office of Education, 1940. 


Order 
No 
13. Youth Problems in Connecticut. Pre- 
pared for the Connecticut Youth Council 
by the Division of Research, State De- 
partment of Education, 1940. Deals 
with such problems as vocational train- 
ing, vocational guidance, employment, 
and youth organizations. 


Packet —I-H-1.—The Role of Higher Education 
in the National Emergency 
21. The University and National Defense. 


Address by Frank P. Graham, president, 
the University of North Carolina, 
September 1940. 

22. Report of the President of Yale Univer- 
sity to the Alumni. Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn., 1940. Outlines the 
role of Yale in national defense. 


Packet I-G-1—The Role of Elementary, Sec- 
ondary, and Higher Education in the National 
Eme rge ney 


31. A Program of Americanism. 
geles Publie Schools, 1940. 


Democracy and Education in the Cur- 


Los An- 
EK. 8S. 


32. 


rent Crisis. Statement by the faculty 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, August 1940. bn. 8. i. 


33. Democratic Education. Suggestions for 
education and national defense by the 
Progressive Education Association. Pub- 
lished by American Council on Public 
Affairs, Washington, D. C., 1940. E.S. 

34. Edueation for National Defense. Janu- 
ary 1941 issue of Teachers College Record. 

E. S. H. 

35. Education for the Defense of the Ameri- 
can Way of Life. By J. Cayce Morrison, 
New York State Department of Educa- 
tion, November 1940. E. S. 

36. How Your School Can Contribute to 
National Defense. By J. B. Edmonson, 
article in Nation’s Schools, October 1940. 

EB. B. 


Order 

No. 

37. Memorandum on Citizenship Education. 
By John W. Studebaker, U. 8. Office 
of Education, August 1940. Presents 
philosophy of a sound program and 
presents program plans. L. 8. 


38. National Defense in Kansas Schools, 
A bulletin published by the State De- 
partment of Education, October 1940. 

hk. 


39. The School Program and National De- 
fense. Circular No. 186, U. 8S. Office 
of Education, January 1941. Suggests 
plans for the cooperative organization of 
school personnel to bring about desirable 
changes. E. 8S. H, 

40. Your Schools Defend Democracy. Pub- 


lication of the Board of Education, 
Rochester, N. Y., 1940. E. 8. 


8, 


II. Understanding and Practicing Democ- 
racy in the Nation’s Schools 


This 
describing examples of participation in demo- 
cratic living in the school. 


group of packets contains bulletins 


It also contains 


some content materials on citizenship for use 


in schools and community organizations. 


Packet II-E-1. Understanding and Practicing 
Democracy in the Elementary School 


101. A Citizenship Council as a Means of 
Character Building. Copy of an article 
by Helen Altschul in Educational Method, 
January 1941. 


102. A Student Council at Work in an Ele- 
mentary School. By Elizabeth Andrews, 
principal, Bancroft School, Washington, 
D. C., 1941. 


103. Practical Citizenship Teaching in the 
Elementary School. Reprint of an arti- 
cle by Helen Mackintosh in School Life, 
October 1940. 


104. Schools Educate Children for Citizenship 
in a Democracy. An issue of School and 
Home, published by St. Louis Public 
Schools, November 1940. 








Education and National Defense 


National defense, broadly conceived, includes much more than the 


building of ships and planes and the training of soldiers. 
the Nation have a great responsibility for making democracy work. 


The schools of 
ry 
Teach- 


ers, supervisors, and administrators in direct contact with schools and 
many other individuals and groups interested in this field are aroused 
and are seeking answers to the questions: 


Has the school a part to play in the mobilization of the education forces of democ- 


racy for defense? 


What should be the major aims and purposes of education in this emergency? 
What are schools throughout the country now doing to further these aims? 


What more should they be doing? 


How can all groups interested in education cooperate more fully? 


» 


[It is only through an interchange of ideas, plans, and related prac- 
tices that satisfying answers to these questions can be arrived at by the 


persons who ask them. 
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Packet II-S-1. Understanding and Practicing 


Democracy in thc Secondary School 


Order 

No. 

111. Student Cooperation: A Report of Stu- 
dent Government in High Schools. By 
Earl C. Kelley and published by National 
Self-Government Committee, Inc., New 
York City, 1941. 


Packet II—H-1 


Democracy 


Understanding and Practicing 
in College and University 


121. Of, By, and For: A Study in the Demo- 
cratic Method. Antioch College, Yellow 


Springs, Ohio. The origin, scope, tech- 
niques, and possibilities of the experi- 


ment in practical democracy known as 
Antioch College Community Govern- 
ment. 


Packet II—G-—1 
Democracy in Elementary, 
Hiahe r Educ ation 


131. Our American Democracy. 
American Library Association, 


Understanding and Practicing 


Seconda “Vy and 


Leaflet by 
1940. 
E. 8S. 
132. Our Heritage of Freedom. Prepared by 
New York State Education Department, 
1940. Suggestions for the observance 
of Bill of Rights Week in schools in New 
York State E. 8. 
133. Teaching the Ways of Democracy— 
Materials, Methods, Practices. Los An- 
geles City School District, January 1941. 


E. 8S. 

134. The Dangers to Democracy. Bibliog- 
raphy by American Library Association, 
1941. E. 8S. H. 


5. The Flag Cod Illustrations end direec- 
tions for displaying the flag. A publica- 
tion obtainable from Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


ww 
or 


E.S. H. 

136. What the Constitution Savs. Special 
edition by the American Legion Auxiliary. 

E. S. H. 


III. Improving School and Community 


The packets in this group contain bulletins 
and mimeographed materials which describe 
experiences in planning with others for the 
School 


and community cooperation and improvement 


betterment of school and community. 


are of particular importance in a period of 


national emergene\ 


Packet III-E-1 1 Good Elementary School 
Citizen in imerica Understands, Appre- 
ciales, and Works With Others To Improve 
the School and Community 
201. A Sixth Grade Studies Its Community. 
Description of a community study made 
by children of the sixth grade in the 
Truesdell School, Washington, D. C., 
1941. 

202. Exploring Your Community. Bulletin 
published by Association for Childhood 
Education, 1940. 


Packet III-S-1.—A 


Citizen in 


Good 


Understands, 


Secondary-School 
America A ppre- 
ciates, and Works With Others To Improve 
the School and Community 


211. Organizing a Community Adjustment 
Program. By R. H. Mathewson, Con- 
necticut State Department of Educa- 
tion, March 1940. 

212. Secondary Schools as Community Cen- 
ters. By Edwin 8. Fuleomer, American 
Association for Adult Education, 1940. 
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Packet III-G—1.—Good School 
America Understand, Appreciate, and Work 
With Others To Improve School and Com- 
munity 


Citizens in 


Order 

No. 

231. Building Better Citizens. Bulletin issued 
by the State Department of Public 


Instruction, Lansing, Mich., 1940. 

E. 8S. H. 
Teaching the School in the School. 
Bulletin No. 3004A, Instructional Serv- 
ice Series No. 4a. Published by Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
Mich. Guide for the development of 
instructional units dealing with the 
school as a social institution. 


IV. Conserving the Nation’s Natural 
Resources 


The packets in this group consist of book- 
lets, articles, mimeographed 
helpful in developing an understanding and 


and materials 
appreciation of natural resources in America. 
They can also be used to encourage the prac- 
tice of wise conservation of resources. This is 


important as an aid to national defense. 


Packet IV—E-1.—A Good Elementary School 
Citizen in America Appreciates and Helps 


To Conserve the Nation’s Natural Resources 


301. Conservation Excursions. By Effie G. 
Bathurst. Bulletin 1939, No. 13, U. 8. 
Office of Education. 

302. Curricuium Content in Conservation for 
Elementary Schools. By Effie G. Bath- 
urst. Bulletin 1939, No. 14, U. 8. 
Office of Education. 

303. Good References for Conservation Edu- 
cation in Elementary Schools. Bibliog- 
raphy Nos. 70, 71, and 72, U. 8. Office 
of Education, 1938. 

304. Teaching Conservation in Elementary 
Schools. By Effie G. Bathurst. Bulle- 
tin 1938. No. 14, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Packet IV—G-1.—Good School Citizens in 


America Appreciate and Help To Conserve the 
Nation’s Natural Resources 


331. Forests and Human Welfare. Bulletin 
with photographs, prepared by Tennessee 
Valley Authority, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1940. E. S. 

332. National Resources Planning Facts, 
Published by National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, Washington, D. C., 1939. 

E. 8S. H. 

333. Soil Conservation and National Defense. 


Bulletin by Soil Conservation Service, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 1940. 
E. 8. H. 
V. Building and Preserving Good Health 


The packets in this group contain bulletins 


and other materials which can be used to 
advantage in connection with the health 
emphasis in schools. This emphasis is of 


major importance in the total defense program. 


Packet V—E-1.—A Good Elementary School 
Citizen in America Has a Responsibility for 
Building and Preserving Good Health 


401. Substitutes for the Sun. Publication by 
Children’s Bureau, U. 8. Department of 


Labor, Washington, D. C., 1940. 


Order 
No. 


402. The Healthy Well-Nourished Child. 1 
to 6 years. Publication by Children’s 
Bureau, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., 1940. 


Packet V—S-1.—A Good Secondary School 
Citizen in America Has a Responsibility for 
Building and Preserving Good Health 


411. Home Nursing Courses in High Schools. 
Education and National Defense Series. 
U. 8S. Office of Education, 1940. 


Packet V-—G-1.—-Good Citizens in America 
Have a Responsibility for Building and Pre- 
serving Good Health 


431. Food and National Defense. An issue of 
Consumer’s Guide, September 1940. 


E. 8. H. 

432. Nutrition Education Throughout the 
School Program. By James F. Rogers, 
Helen K. Mackintosh, and Susan M. 


Burson, School Life, February 1941. E.S8. 
433. The Healthy Well-Nourished Child, 6 to 
16 Years. A _ health publication by 
Children’s Bureau, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, 1940. E. 8. 


134. The Noon Meal at School. A health 
publication by Children’s Bureau, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, 1940. E. 8. 


VI. Understanding the World About Us 


These packets contain materials for use in 
furthering the understanding of developments 
in the world as they affect the lives of indi- 
viduals and groups. 


Packet VI-E-1.—A Good Elementary School 


Citizen Understands the World About Him 
501. Bibliography of book jackets grouped in 
sections on America; South America; 
The World Today; Army and Navy; 
Flying; 1940. 


Books Around the World. 
an article by Nora Beust, 
November 1939. 


502. Reprint of 


School Life, 


503. Indian Cultures of the U. 8. and Alaska. 
Map published by the Covelo Indian 
Market, Federal Building, Golden Gate 
International Exposition, San Francisco, 
1939. 


VII. Vocational Education and National 


Defense 


The packets in this group include bulletins 
and other materials concerning vocational 
education and work experiences which are 
significantly related to national defense. 


Packet VII-—S-1.—National Defense and Voca- 
tional Education for Youth and Adults in 
Local Communities 


611. Industrial Training for National Defense. 
Bibliography by American Library Asso- 


ciation, August 1940. 


Out-of-School Rural and Non-Rural 
Youth, Michigan State Plan, Vocational 
Edueation for National Defense, Plan 
Il. Bulletin No. 269, State Board of 
Control for Vocational Education, Lan- 
sing, Mich., 1940. 


612. 


(Concluded on page 207) 
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Third in Series of Nutrition Articles 


Nutrition Education in the Secondary School 


by Rua Van Horn, Agent, Home Economics Education Service 


Example of Cooperation in a Nutrition 
Education Program 


kk The students, who attend the 
: county high school in a mid- 
oe west town, drink with 
their noon lunches—not unappetizingly 
warm milk, but. cold milk. It 
about this way. 

During the school year 1939-40, it 
became apparent to the high-school 
staff that in this school almost all stu- 
dents were eating inadequate lunches 
and that milk, an home- 
produced food, should be much more 
generally used. Pupils were “in” on 
the planning. They said they would 
like to bring milk from home if it could 
be kept cold. It seemed to faculty 
and students alike that a refrigerator 
might be the first practical step in in- 
itiating a school-wide nutrition im- 
provement program. ‘The  superin- 
tendent presented the matter to the 
board of education and a family-size 
electric refrigerator was installed dur- 
ing the summer recess. 
of students in using this school service 
was so great that a larger refrigerat- 
ing unit will probably be needed before 
the end of the school year. 

The approach to nutrition education 
in this high school illustrates one of the 
important means by which the nutri- 
tional status of secondary school pupi!s 
may be improved. It is through co- 
operative effort. In this the 
pupils, the teachers, the parents, and 
the board of education worked together. 






milk 





came 


available, 


The response 


school 


Cooperative Approach 


The cooperative approach is prob- 
ably more important in the secondary 
school than in the elementary school. 
Departmentalization of work in the 
secondary school means that a student 
reports to several teachers, none of 
them working with him throughout the 
day as in the elementary school. Even 





Hot lunch together with smiles! 


in those schools using a home-room 
plan the opportunity for close observa- 
tion and personal study of the indi- 
vidual is easily overlooked. ‘Too often 
it is a case of everybody’s business be- 
ing nobody’s business. Through co- 


operative approaches there is move 
assurance that all students benefit by 
nutrition education and that each mem- 
ber of the staff makes most effective 
use of the experiences which are prac- 
tical to provide through his particular 


field. It 


reemphasizing or 


makes 
tieing in 


subject-matter also 
possible 
with the work done by some other in- 
structor, thus assuring unity in the pu- 
pil’s experience, avoidance of duplica- 
tion of method in presentation of ma- 
terial, and stimulation to those teach- 
ers who have unique opportunities to 
contribute toward health education. 


Essential Purposes and Inherent Difficulties 


Nutrition education, whether in co- 
operative programs or individual teach- 
ing, can be undertaken more effectively 
if the staff has clearly in mind some of 
the essential purposes and inherent dif- 
ficulties of nutrition education at the 
secondary level. The ultimate goal is 
to help young people become intelligent 
as to the role which food plays in their 
lives and become “aware of their own 
responsibility in regard to food selee- 
tion and are imbued with a determina- 
tion to make their daily food a factor 
contributing to health and not working 
against it, even though the results can- 
not be measured from day to day, nor 
from week to week—only from month 
to month or year to year. 
they must have (1) certain foods which 
in large measure insure a well-balanced 
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Pdiet, (2) sufficient knowledge of the 
part played by individual foods to make 
up for themselves suitable combinations 
for meals, (3) such knowledge of their 
own food requirements as will enable 
them to satisfy their needs at a table 

; provided for persons with varying re- 

quirements, (4) such ideas of the rela- 

tion of nutritive cost of food as will 
enable them to be thrifty in meeting 
their body needs,” ’ 


Characteristics of Adolescents Which 


Influence Methods 





There are certain characteristics com- 
mon to adolescents which influence ap- 
| proaches to nutrition teaching. The 
| adolescent is struggling to establish his 
independence and is eager to be ac- 
Basic physiological 
As a result 


cepted as an adult. 
changes are taking place. 
he tends to challenge statements of 
parents and of teachers; he feels con- 








tempt for childhood practices or teachi- 
ings; his appetite is erratic, fluctuating 
between gluttony and 
He is interested in that which gives 


fastidiousness. 


promise of helping him achieve what to 
him are worth-while accomplishments. 
The fact that the ill effects of mal- 
nutrition are not immediately seen or 
felt increases the difficulty of the prob- 
lem. 
will not do. 
dent not only needs the information 


Teaching nutrition facts per se 
The secondary school stu- 


which provides the basis for intelligent 
action but he needs experiences that 
give him evidence that food will make 
a difference in some way that affects 
him in relation to his ambition. The 
facts of nutrition remain unreal until 
they become part of personal experi- 
ence. ‘This means that the procedures 
in nutrition that 
will have to be presented by telling 
Some of the techniques of 


education functions 
methods. 
radio, movies, and advertising can be 
used to give vitality to nutrition educa- 
tion, but at the same time the simple 
facts must not be overdramatized so 
that they are out of harmony with the 
findings of research. 

The development of the nutrition 
education program must also take into 


' Health Education Report of the Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in Education. The National 
Education Association and the American Medical 
Association with the cooperation of the Technical 


Committee of Twenty-seven. 1930. p. 52. 
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consideration the fact that many 
teachers and parents do not visualize 
adequately what constitutes optimum 
nutrition and _ physical well-being. 
Roberts * graphically illustrates this by 
citing the reaction of two men to the 
same crop of peaches. One man had 
no knowledge of fruit culture and had 
never seen a well-ripened peach. Yet 
he planted the trees, and cared for the 
crop and in spite of unsuitable soil and 
pests harvested some undersized and 
gnarly peaches. A friend, who hap- 
pened to have been reared in a peach 
country and to have been a grower of 
fancy peaches, came to visit one day. 
Instead of admiring and commending 
as had the neighbors he asked scorn- 
fully, “Do you call those things 
peaches?” The point emphasized is 
that a person is unable to judge a prod- 
uct fairly without a standard of com- 
parison. Because of this fact, parents 
are sometimes content with the physi- 
cal condition of the child asheis. They 
may be blinded by affection or they 
may never have been helped to under- 
stand the mental and physical charac- 
teristics of a well-nourished person. 
They therefore see no reason for chang- 
ing family food practices and may 
even resent changes which the adoles- 
cent has encouraged, through 
school work, to make in his food selec- 


been 


tion and eating habits. 

This points to another factor in the 
nutrition education program in the sec- 
ondary school—the probable need for 
the school to assume responsibility for 
an adult education program or to direct 
adults to more effective use of the nutri- 
tion education other 
community organizations or agencies. 
Nutrition education is carried to effec- 
tive completion only when students put 
into daily practice good nutrition prac- 


resources of 


tices. Secondary school teachers can- 
not, therefore, end their work with 
adult teaching, but 


must provide continuous opportunities 


classroom or 


through which students evaluate their 
practices and gain satisfaction in their 
progress in improved food selection, 
reduced bet ween-meal eating, and regu- 


lar eating of good meals. Practices 





With Children. 
of Chicago Press 


Roberts, 
Revised 


2 Nutrition Work 
Lydia J. University 
1935. p. 4. 


need to become thoroughly established 
This unfortunately appears 
to have been one of the shortcomings 
in much of the nutrition education in 
the past. 


as habits. 


Illustrations of Nutrition Programs 

The ways in which some secondary 
school teachers in various parts of the 
country are undertaking nutrition edu- 
cation suggest some of the methods by 
which such a program may be put into 
action. 

Feeding experiments with white rats 
or guinea pigs are not infrequent in 
biology and home economics classes. 
In one school the feeding experiment 
was designed to show the ill effects of 
a diet lacking milk. The listlessness 
and loss in weight of the rats deprived 
of milk as compared with the steady 
gains of those given milk offered much 
more convincing evidence of the influ- 
ence of adequate diet than any amount 
of reading or studying of graphs. At 
the close of the experiment the students 
seemed convinced that milk is an im- 
portant part of the diet. Upon investi- 
gation, however, the teacher discovered 
that many of the students were still 
not including milk in their diets. The 
dislike was due largely to poor cooling 
and to poor refrigeration. At the 
teacher's suggestion the class listed the 
ways in which milk could be used in 
cooking, learned to prepare those dishes 
within their economic reach, found by 
first-hand experience that milk could 
be palatably acceptable, and started 
themselves on an improved nutritional 
regime. 

The students in one biology class 
had little understanding of the energy 
needs of the body and were guided in 
the making of a simple device patterned | 
after Benedict’s student respiration ap- 
paratus. They were able to make sat- 
isfactory determinations of their en- 
ergy requirements when in lying or 
sitting positions. 

The boys and girls in a consumer 
economics course attacked the nutrition 
problem from the food-buying ap- 
proach, both for single individuals and 
for families. A study of the nutri- 
tional adequacy of food purchasable 
for various amounts of money made this 
group of students keenly aware of the 








need for the exercise of intelligence in 
this part of living. Improved prac- 
tices were reported on the part of those 
doing family food buying, as well as in 
the use of lunch money. 

A home economics class was about to 
start a unit in meal planning and serv- 
ing Incomes of many of the homes 
were limited and nutrition practices 
were poor. It seemed unusually im- 
portant that this be a meaningful ex- 
perience for these students. The result 
of the teacher’s planning and consulting 
with other agencies was 2 
happy experiences for the class and 
excellent meals for a family on relief. 
This family of 5 came to the home 
economics department for 3 meals a 
day, 6 days a week. The homemaking 
students were given the responsibility 
of planning and purchasing the sup- 
plies for the meals from the money al- 
lotted to this family. 
exercised in providing 
adequate, appetizingly but 
simply prepared meals. The family 
felt no embarrassment in coming for 8 
o'clock breakfast, noon lunch, and 5:30 
supper and were constantly amazed at 
the good meals that were possible on 
what they had considered a wholly in- 
adequate food allowance. Recipes as 
well as menus were carefully typed, 
with complete directions on planning 
market orders. When the project was 
over there was difficulty in telling who 
had benefited most—the girls in the 
class and their families, or the family 
that had cooperated and the friends and 
neighbors with whom Mrs. X. 
the prized menus and recipes. 


weeks of 


Great care was 
nutritionally 
varied, 


shared 


Opportunities to prepare and serve 
meals to young children cr to observe 
preschool groups at mealtime may be 
another rewarding experience in nutri- 
tion education. One class learned much 
in serving meals to 52 undernourished 
children each school day, in planning 
the menus to supplement what the chil- 
dren ate at home, and in watching the 
weight curves and looking for other 
evidences of improved nutrition. This 
understanding gave emphasis to what 
the school nurse or the teachers or the 
books said. It also gave encouragement 
to class members who were trying to 
improve their own nutritional practices. 

In another high school in connection 
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with which there is a regularly estab- 
lished nursery school, high-school boys 
and girls have directed experiences in 
observing the nursery school children in 
their various activities. Following a 
series of observations on the eating hab- 
its of such a group, one high-school 
boy was heard to remark, “Youngsters 
certainly are influenced by the eating 
habits of adults. I might as well begin 
to eat everything that is good for me 
right now.” 

In one school a device used to stimu- 
late better nutrition practices was a 
diet check list providing columns in 
which actual food consumption was to 
be entered. The daily score considered 
nutritionally acceptable was as follows: 


Points 

$ glasses of milk 2) 
1 green salad : : 5 
1 egg (not fried) et Ss Ss 5 
2 green vegetables 5 
1 raw fruit : 5 
1 meat or fish aan 5 
1 whole-wheat bread a te 5 

Total DO 


In the follow-up studies to check on 
the effectiveness of this teaching device 
it was found that families considerably 
had 


milk and green vegetables. 


increased their consumption of 

Nutrition education may also be ap- 
proached through guidance of pupils 
One high- 
school girl had the responsibility of 


in home-project programs. 


planning and preparing the daily meals 
for her family, which included a 
invalid brother, 
grandparents, a working mother, and 


younger brother, an 


herself. Meeting the nutrition needs of 
this varied group was one of the chief 
points of emphasis in her home project. 
Students in some rural areas not infre- 
quently do light housekeeping in town 
during the winter. Maxine and her 
had fallen into the habit of 
rushing off to school without breakfast, 


brother 


or with only a candy bar or some cake. 
Maxine was guided in the selection of a 
home project, which included preparing 
breakfast. 


enough to prepare and eat breakfast 


and eating Rising early 


was included in her plans. It was not 
both 


made 


long before Maxine and _ her 


brother voluntary comments 


about finding it easier to do work at 


school than it had been when they went 
without breakfast. 

Lucile’s father had been in ill health 
and out of work for several years, and 
the whole family was poorly fed and 
The Farm Security Ad- 
ministration gave them assistance in the 
cultivation of their 5 acres. 
economics teacher helped Lucile see this 
as an opportunity to plan for the food 
needs of the family for a year. She 
estimated the amount of garden prod- 
uce to be planted, canned, and stored 


underweight. 


The home 


to supply the vegetables and fruits re- 
quired. As a result of the girl’s inter- 
est in having her family better fed, 863 
quarts of fruits and vegetables were 
canned; and several large pumpkins, 2 
bushels of peanuts, 7 bushels of sweet- 
potatoes, and 59 pounds of shelled 
Each 
child in the family gained weight and 
Lucile increased her weight 20 pounds 


beans were stored in the cellar. 


in 7 months. 


School Lunch 


lunch is still another 


education in the 


school 


The 
means of nutrition 
secondary school. Classroom teaching 
when supplemented by guided home 
experiences such as those described has 
inestimable value. The only limitation 
in this means, when it provides alive 
and functioning experiences, is that it 
often does not reach all students. The 
school lunch has the advantage of reach- 
ing nearly all pupils in school. In 
addition to the direct nutrition educa- 
tion which a well-administered school 
lunch can provide (and which will be 
considered in detail in a later article in 
this series) teachers frequently correlate 
some of their class activities with the 
school lunch. In one school a special 
advanced home economics Class assumed 
responsibility for planning, preparing, 
and serving high-caloried and well-bal- 
anced diets to malnourished students 
recommended by the physical educa- 
tion department and by the school 
counselors. In another school, students 
in a nutrition class assumed the respon- 
sibility for preparing displays, placed 
near the food counter, of nutritionally 
good combinations of the food avail- 
able at the lunch counter on that par- 
ticular day. These displays not only 


(Concluded on page 212) 
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Provisions for Financing Public Education in Utah 


by Timon Covert, Specialist in School Finance 


kkk 


The State of Utah supplied 
approximately 40 percent of 





the funds used by her public 
schools during the school year ended 
June 30, 1940. 


the corresponding percentage was 33.3. 


Ten years previously 


The increase, indicated by the foregoing 
percentages, results from two revisions 
in the State’s plan for financing the 
schools which were made during the 
decade. 

For a number of years previous to 
1930, there were in Utah by constitu- 
tional provision, two State funds for 
annual distribution to the school dis- 
tricts of the State. In 1930 a third 
State school fund was created when a 
constitutional amendment was adopted 
having as one of its chief purposes that 
of providing a “State equalization 
fund.” 


amendment 


Again in 1938, a constitutional 
State 
school fund was voted upon favorably. 


creating another 
Thus there are in Utah by constitutional 
provision at the present time, four State 
funds for annual distribution to the 


school districts of the State. 


Units for School Administration and 
Revenue 


into 40 school 
constitutes a 


The State is divided 


districts each of which 
single unit for school] administrative and 
revenue-raising purposes. The business 
affairs of each district are conducted by 
a board of education, the members of 
which are selected for 5-year overlap- 
ping terms by the voters of the respec- 
tive districts at an election held for the 
Five of the 40 
The 
remaining 35 are designated in the law 
“county” school districts, but they do 
not in every case embrace an entire 
Of the 29 counties in the State, 
‘ach of 22 contains only one “county” 


purpose in December. 
school districts are city districts. 


county. 


school district, each of two counties con- 
tains two such distriets, each of two 
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others contains one “county” and one 
city district, one contains three “county” 
districts, another contains two “county” 
and one city district, while the remain- 
ing county contains two “county” and 
two city districts. 

Sources of the State school funds. 


1. State district school fund.—The State dis- 
trict school fund is the largest of the four 
State funds for annual distribution to the 
school districts of Utah and it is also the 
oldest. This fund originated in an act of 
the Territorial legislature of 1874 when $1,500 
was provided for apportionment to the sev- 
eral school districts on the basis of the school 
census. The annual amount was increased 
from time to time until at present $25 per 
census child (ages 6 to 17, inclusive) is pro- 
vided. Revenues for this fund are derived 
from two sources: Seventy-five percent of the 
proceeds of the personal income tax and the 
franchise and privilege tax plus a sufficient 
amount from a State-wide general property 
tax to make a total of $25 per child. 

2. State high-school fund.—Since 1911 the 
State has provided an annual amount for dis- 


tribution to high schools. This provision, 
states J. Easton Parrott, director of school 
finance and research in the Utah State De- 


partment of Education, is “a direct outgrowth 


of the movement to establish high schools 
throughout the State. In 1911, in order to 
encourage ... the number of high schools, 


the legislature provided for a State tax of 
five-tenths of a mill ... in 1919, through an 
amendment to the State constitution, the State 
high-school fund was definitely made part of 
the finance program.” * The amendment to the 
constitution provides for the levying of an an- 
nual general property tax of two-tenths of 1 
mill on the dollar of assessed valuation. Con- 
sequently, the amount varies according to the 
changing valuations and completeness of col- 
lections. 

3. State school equalization fund.—School 
patrons in some school districts of the State, 
during the period preceding 1930, experienced 
considerable difficulty in supporting their 
schools—even by levying maximum local taxes. 
To remedy that situation, the people voted at 
the November 1980 election to establish a 
third State school fund. To do so it was neces- 
sary to amend the State constitution. 

This fund was established for the express 
purpose of equalizing school costs among the 
school districts of the State. The amendment 
provides for a State-wide general property tax 
sufficient to produce an amount equal to $5 for 
each person of school age (6 to 17 years in- 
clusive) in the State, as shown by the last 
preceding school census. 

4. State uniform school fund.—A proposed 
vide a fourth State school fund to further 





March 5, 1940. 
Salt Lake 


1Items for superintendents. 
State department of public instruction. 
City, Utah. P. 1181. 


equalize school costs was ratified at the gen- 
eral election in November 1988. This fund 
consists of moneys received from various 
sources such as: Receipts from the State's 
permanent school fund, school lands and other 
State lands, from escheats and forfeitures, 
from unclaimed shares and dividends of cer- 
tain corporations, and from the Federal Gov- 
ernment from bonuses, royalties, and rentals 
from mineral lands in the public domain in 
Utah. All the receipts from some of the 
sources named are allocated to the school dis- 
tricts for the common schools, while those ~ 
from other sources are allocated, 50 percent 
to the common schools and 50 percent to the 
junior colleges, the agricultural college, and 
the university. The amount of this fund will, 
of course, vary from year to year. 


In addition to the four funds de- 
scribed in the foregoing paragraphs, the 
State regularly provides financial assist- 
ance for vocational, rehabilitation, and 
adult education in the form of appro- 
priations from the general fund of the 
State. 

Definite amounts are appropriated for 
the State department of education from 
a number of the funds provided for the 
public schools. These appropriations 
are for specific purposes including the 
administration and supervision of ele- 
mentary education, secondary education, 
vocational education, rehabilitation edu- 
cation, and adult education, and for 
studying ways and means of improving 
the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities throughout the State. 

State funds for the public schools in Utah 
for the school year ended June 30, 1940." 
Funds provided for by the State Constitution : 


State district school fund__— $3, 548, 980. 00 
State high-school fund___--- 100, 660. 96 
State equalization fund__- 717, 685. 00 
State uniform school fund 215, 439. 10 


Funds provided by legislative 
appropriation : 
For vocational education__-_- 
For vocational rehabilitation— 
For adult education__- 
For the State department of 
etpontinn * . ccinterann 


50, 000. 00 
10, 000. 00 
5, 000. 00 


62, 460. 00 


2 Data supplied by J. Easton Parratt, director of 
School Finance and Research, Utah State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

8 Includes total for the State department of edu- 
cation, a considerable part of which is included in 
the amounts indicated for the public schools. 
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Local school district funds for the public 
schools in Utah for the school year ended 
June 30, 1940." 

From general local property 
* $6, 700, 000. 00 
From other local sources___ * 80, 000. 00 


Federal Government Funds 


The Federal Government allots funds 
to Utah, as it does to each State, for voca- 
tional and rehabilitation education. The 
State also receives funds from the Fed- 
eral Government from the annual re- 
ceipts from leases and royalties from oil 
and mineral lands in the public domain 
in Utah and from national forest re- 
serves and grazing districts. Funds 
coming from oil and mineral lands are 
placed in the State’s uniform school 
fund; those from forest reserves are 
divided between the roads and the 
schools of the counties in which such 
reserves and districts are located; as are 
those received from grazing districts. 


Apportionment of State School Funds 


Legislation has been enacted provid- 
ing in detail how each State school fund 
is to be distributed. The apportionment 
formulas vary from the simple census 
basis used in apportioning one fund to 
a complicated procedure used in appor- 
tioning the fund for equalizing costs 
among the several districts. These dif- 
ferent methods are described in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 


1. The State district school fund.—The State 
“district school fund” is apportioned three 
times a year to the respective school districts 
in the proportion that the number of children 
(ages 6 to 17 years inclusive) in each district 
bears to the total number of children of such 
ages in the State. Upon notification by the 
State anditor of the amount of money in the 
State treasury to the credit of the district 
school fund on the last days of December, 
October, and March, the State superintendent 
makes the necessary computations for the ap- 
portionment, then certifies his findings to the 
State auditor and also to the treasurer and 
superintendent of each district whose reports 
are properly filed according to law. The State 
auditor then draws his warrant on the State 
treasurer in favor of each school district treas- 
urer. As indicated in the foregoing section, 
the total for the year to each district should 
be approximately the product of $25 multiplied 
by the number of children therein according 
to the last census report. 

2. The State high school fund—The State 
“high school fund” is apportioned twice a year 
(in January and in June) by the State board 
of education to the respective school districts 
maintaining high schools approved by that 
board. Having been notified in January by 


2 Data supplied by J. Easton Parratt, director of 
School Finance and Research, Utah State Depart 
ment of Education. 

+ Estimated. 
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the State auditor of the amount of money in 
this fund, the State board of education first 
sets aside an amount sufficient for vocational 
education and then proceeds to apportion 70 
percent of the remainder to the approved high 
schools. The apportionment is made to each 
district entitled thereto in the proportion that 
the number of pupils who will be in attend- 
ance for at least 20 weeks during the year, 
as estimated by the January enrollment, is 
to the total estimated number of such pupils 
in the State. The final apportionment for the 
year which is made in June follows a proce- 
dure similar to the earlier one, except that 
any necessary corrections are made in order 
to apportion the correct amount to each dis- 
trict to which it is entitled for the year. 
When the apportionment computations have 
been made, the State board of education noti- 
fies the proper officials who take the necessary 
legal steps, similar to those explained in the 
preceding paragraph, to complete the trans- 
action. 

3. The State equalization fund.—The State 
“equalization fund” is distributed to any 
school district of the State in which the pro- 
ceeds of a 5.5 mill local tax levy on the dollar 
of assessed valuation of the general property 
therein and the State funds, described in the 
two preceding paragraphs, are not sufficient 
to support the foundation education program 
as defined by law. This statutory program 
includes a 9-months’ school term, qualified 
teachers, transportation of pupils living more 
than two and one-half miles from school, 
health instruction, and such supervision, sup- 
plies, and equipment as the State board of edu- 
cation may approve. 

By statutory provision, the basic unit for 
measuring the cost of the foundation program 
is the elementary school, or teaching, unit and 
its cost is fixed at $1.665. Using this as the 
basis, the law provides methods for computing 
high-school and transportation costs. The es- 
sentials of the statutory provisions for com- 
puting costs of the program to be equalized 
follow : 

The school unit— 

(a) Each one-teacher school approved by 
the State board of education constitutes one 
school unit. 

(b) Each two-teacher school constitutes two 
school units. 

(ec) In larger schools, each 36 weighted 
pupils, as defined below, or major fraction 
thereof, constitutes one school unit. 

The weighted pupil— 

(a) Each pupil, not transported to school, 
in average daily attendance in grades 1 to 8, 
inclusive of any three-teacher or larger school 
is counted as one weighted pupil. 

(b) Each pupil, not transported to school, 
in average daily attendance in grades 9 to 12,° 
inclusive, is counted as 2.17 weighted pupils. 

(ec) Each pupil transported 2% miles or 
more over a route approved by the State board 
of education is counted in grades 1 to 8,° as 
1.47 weighted pupils and in grades 9 to 12,° as 
2.64 weighted pupils. 

Any of the 40 school districts of the State 
which cannot meet the cost of the foundation 
program, computed as explained, with the re- 
ceipts from the State school census and high- 
school apportionments plus the proceeds of a 
5.5 mills local tax levy, receives State equaliza- 
tion funds for the balance.® In connection with 
the measure of the local districts’ ability to 
raise funds, there is an important provision 
which should be noted in the Utah law not 


5 The State board of education may, for districts 
that have an approved lil-year course, approve 
grades 1 to 7 and.8 to 11 for such computation. 

®The State equalization fund is not sufficient 
for the purpose; consequently, a part of the cost 
on this basis only is equalized. 


always so definitely expressed in the plans 


of other States. It is as follows: ' 

“No revenue shall be apportioned to any 
school district from the equalization fund un- 
less the State tax commission shall certify 
that the assessed valuations of tangible prop- 
erty in such district have been equalized with 
the assessed valuations of tangible property in 
other districts of the State as nearly as may 
be determined.” 





4. State uniform school fund.—The portion 
of the State uniform school fund annually 
allocated for the benefit of the public schools 
is divided into three parts and apportioned 
as follows: 

(a) An amount not to exceed $5,000 is to 
be set aside for use of the State board of edu- 
cation in making an investigation of and plans 
for remedying financial inequalities among the 
school districts of the State. 

(b) After deducting the $5,000 mentioned 
in (a), an amount equal to 15 percent of the! 
remainder, but not to exceed $75,000, is to be 
used by the State board of education as that | 
“board shall direct for the purpose of equaliz- | 
ing advantages and improving educational 
practices not cared for by all other available 
funds.” 

(c) The amount remaining in the fund after 
the two foregoing deductions have been made, 
plus unused portions of such deductions, is| 
apportioned in such manner as will, when 
added to the revenues available from the 
State’s census, high school, and equalization 
funds and the proceeds of a local general 
property tax levy of 10 mills on the dollar of 
assessed valuation, guarantee each school dis- 
trict $86 for each pupil in average daily at-| 
tendance during the preceding school year} 
Among other features of the law for the ad-| 
ministration of this part of the fund is one} 
for prorating the apportionment to districts 
if the amount in the fund is not sufficient 
to guarantee the full amount of $86, another 
for distributing excess amounts on a uniform 
average daily attendance basis, and a third 
for apportioning to each district a_ basic 
amount of $1 per pupil. 





State funds for vocational educa- 
tion.—The State board of education is) 
also the State board of vocational edu-| 
cation. Funds appropriated by the) 
legislature for vocational education are 
used for administering the program of 
vocational and rehabilitation education 
and for assisting school districts locally, 
in financing their program under the di- 
rection of the State board. For the year 
ended June 30, 1940, the sum of $13. 
805.06 was used for administrative pur- 
poses and $46,194.94 was distributed te 
school districts. 


7™School laws of the State of Utah P. 31, pat 


5—7—28. 











Available Now 


The 1940 Annual Report of the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education is now avail- 
able at 20 cents a copy from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
The bulletin contains 105 pages of educa- 
tional data. | 
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The Leadership Function in Education 


by John Lund, Senior Specialist in the Education of School Administrators 


*k*&*& =A committee of the staff 
the U. S. Office of Education 
recently 





prepared a 
ment? at the of a State de- 
partment of education addressed to the 
What can the schools do for 
national defense? The committee was 
convinced that the task is predomi- 
leadership ; 


request 


question 


nantly one of democratic 
that it involves the stimulation, mobil- 
ization, and release of the creative and 
the service capacities of- all persons— 
lay and professional—who are or who 
can become concerned with education. 
They believed that any plan for such 
leadership should affect every level of 
and every 
that its 


provisions 


the educational program 
large and small; 


be through 


community, 
method should 
for the active participation by all con- 
cerned in programs of cooperative and 
activity to build for the 
and physical defense 


voluntary 
moral, 
of the nation. 


spiritual, 


Some Significant Questions 


task the fol- 


be raised. 


In the face of such a 
lowing questions may 
How well do we understand the func- 
leadership in education and 
unanimity? What is the 
current thinking with re- 
spect to the leadership function in a 
What evidences are there 


well 


tion of 
with what 
state of our 


democracy ? 
that we are moving past the stage of 
just praising democracy to a stage of 
appropriate action, that alone can make 
it a reality, enthroned in all the works 
of the schools? For 
emergency was upon us these questions 


long before this 


have concerned many of us deeply. 
Through professional activity, observa- 
tion, and reading we have sought some 
somewhat confusing pic- 
full of lights and shad- 


ows, but slowly coming into focus with 


answers. A 
ture emerges, 


& promise of clarity and _ ultimate 
unity, 

I have read with great interest a 

2 Circular No. 186, The School Program and 


National Defens« 
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state- 


J. McGinnis, Ph. D., 
Teachers. 


number of studies, books, and papers 
bearing upon these problems. Refer- 
ence will be made first to a study of 
the duties and functions of the college 
president.? 

The basic reasoning involved in this 
study rested upon three broad assump- 
tions and the third of these was printed 
in italics as follows: “Zhat predomi- 
nant practice and opinion is the best 
practice and Under this 
heading I learned that “since the fre- 
quencies are low on practically all items 
tabulated in chapter IV” (dealing with 
effective methods of performance) “and 
since the statements of only a few per- 
cannot be said to establish an 
issue, it is not contended that the tech- 

. are definitely estab- 
believed, however, that 

the trend of the best 


. - ss 
Opinion. ; 


sons 


niques given 
lished. It is 
they represent 


practice and the best opinion.” (The 
italics are mine. ) 
This study was based largely upon 


items descriptive of all the adminis- 
trative jobs that need to be done on or 
about a campus. These jobs 
were differentiated through a poll of 
predominant opinion and practice in 
terms of whether they should be done 
by the president alone; whether they 
should be delegated to others; or 
whether, being too much for one per- 
son, several persons should do them 
together. It was all a matter of get- 
ting them done efficiently. Individuals 
were apparently just convenient in- 
strumentalities for getting the jobs 
done. The final conclusion being sub- 
stantially that those items performed 
by a preponderant number of college 
presidents added up in total to the job 
and the function of a college president. 


college 


What College Presidents Say 


From this study I turned to the read- 
ing of What College Presidents Say * 


2 The State Teacher's College President. Howard 
George Peabody College for 
Nashville, Tenn., 1932. 

8’ What College Presidents Say, by Edgar Wallace 
Knight. Published by University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1940. 


about the college presidency. Here in 
chapter I, I found a most interesting 
of quotations from statements 
made by college presidents about the 
job of the college president. While the - 
term “leadership” was not used 
throughout some 28 pages there were 
references to functions which 
might well fall within such a concept. 
The major concern, however, seemed 
to be with the complexities of the job 
and the inadequacy of mere human clay 


series 


some 


to cope with them. Quite the most 
realistic and challenging comments 


were quotations from anonymous writ- 
I submit the following quota- 
tions as a representative sampling of 
attitude and emphasis for the group: 


rs 
ings. 


The college president has enjoyed 
a rapid evolution in the course of a 
single generation. Thirty or forty 
years ago he was a clergyman, as a 
matter of course; later he was likely 
to be selected for business qualifice 
tions; now he is a member of the fac- 
ulty who unites executive ability with 
high scholarship. : 

The college presidency is a profes- 
sion in which a large percentage of 
one’s time and energy is occupied in 
saying “no”. Real risk is taken when, 
for the sake of variation, even in a 
small proportion of these cases a kindly 
interest is shown . . . One of the most 
distinguished university presidents 
now living was noted during a large 
portion of his career for his extreme 
brutality. 

The office of the college president is 
an office of service. Everything good 
or bad which connects itself with serv- 
ice is associated with this office... 
A fundamental characteristic of the 
president must be a sympathetic 
nature. 

A university president is supposed 
to go down town and get the money. 
He is not supposed to have ideas on 
public affairs; that is what the trustees 
are for. He is not supposed to have 
ideas on education; that is what the 
faculty is for. He is supposed to go 
down town and get the money. 


As I read these expressions, in which 
it seemed to me these presidents were 
primarily concerned with defensive ra- 








tionalizations, I recalled Kar) W. Bige- 
low’s rather unflattering analysis‘ of 
the difficulties inherent in the problem 
which he sees as basic and common to 
all who are concerned with the educa- 
tion of teachers, namely, the problem 
of working cooperatively together. He 
identifies two phenomena which seem 
to stand in the way of cooperative ac- 
tivity in education. First a “certain 
egocentricity, a certain preoccupation 
with personal success that is inimical 
to that losing of self in the common 
pursuit of the common welfare which 
is the essence of cooperation.” Related 
to this he notes the “extreme speciali- 
zation .. . ancouraged by the form of 
modern society. Science has sanctioned 
and capitalism has rewarded a nar- 
rowing of function, with its inevitable 
accompaniment of one-sidedness so far 
as personality and understanding are 
concerned.” He points out that “one- 
sided individuals do not work easily, 
wholeheartedly, and large-mindedly to- 
gether.” Their views of situations and 
problems do not always interlock. 
“Thus the impulse to self-aggrandize- 
ment is comfortingly supported by the 
conviction that the other fellow is crazy 
anyway.” We can readily agree that 
evidence in support of this analysis 
is “easily to be drawn from our own 
profession” at every level of teaching 
and administration. 


The Bright Spots 


So much for the shadows in this pic- 
ture at which we are trying to look. 
What of the bright spots, the evidence 
that partially at least we move in the 
direction of democratization of educa- 
tion in practice? In the statement 
quoted above, Dr. Bigelow reminds us 
that “The growing preoccupation with 
social and educational planning, with 
the implementation of research findings, 
and with evaluation as a dynamic 
process in which intention, action, and 
reflection all play integrally related 
parts—these are more than mere straws 
in the wind.” The Commission on 
Teacher Education under his able lead- 
ership translates its concept of the lead- 
ership function through association with 
activities which represent efforts to test 


«Nineteenth Yearbook of the American Associa 
tion of Teachers Colleges, 1940, p. 116—118. 
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educational thinking continuously in 
situations where educational practice is 
being carried on. The conditions favor- 
able to genuine, successful, and satisfy- 
ing cooperative effort are identified as 


follows: 


“Where there is a common purpose 
and a common task (not difficult of at- 
tainment in the light of the extraor- 
dinary predicaments of our time), 
where working agreements can_ be 
reached as to the nature of problems of 
general and basic significance, where 
available facts regarding these problems 
can be made manifest, and where means 
for the continuous testing of proce- 
dures for problem solving can _ be 
provided .. .” 


And so our concern about threats to 
democracy is acting as a stimulant to 
renewed efforts to work, not only 
scientifically, but intimately together 
for common ends. 


“Education is responding notably to 
these impulses. Workshops are spring- 
ing up where students and staff mem- 
bers (the line that divides them growing 
hazier and hazier) work together on real 
problems of mutual concern in an at- 
mosphere conducive to the promotion of 
friendship. Guidance and_ personnel 
work are ceasing to be something that 
someone does to an uncomprehending 
object, and are becoming democratized. 
Community study is increasing in im- 
portance and is developing an aware- 
ness of the human consequences of the 
way we live together.” 


From Ohio State University comes a 
most excellent statement of the nature 
of present threats to democracy and 
their implications for the business of 
living and working together. It is 
found in a statement which the policy 
committee of the college of education 
has submitted to the faculty for dis- 


cussion.° 


“In essence today our struggle, and 
the struggle of the world at large boils 
down to this: Is the intelligence of the 
individual to be respected or is it to be 
made the instrument through which 
those in power operate? Those who 
teach, those who preach, those who 
labor, those who manufacture, those 
who buy and sell, those who fight, those 
who govern—all of mankind, indeed, 
must face this question squarely. Upon 
the answer, and the allegiance it en- 

5 Educational Research Bulletin, The Ohio State 
University, vol. XIX, No. 18, p. 511. 


genders, depends the future character of 
human relationships. 

“ . . Democracy cannot exist where 
the personal development of the many) 
is thwarted and twisted by the few, 
This much we know. But we know 
more, learned even bitterly through 
many experiences in our national life, 
Free and significant individualities can- 
not exist where men ignore, knowingly 
or in ignorance, the principles of; 
democratic association.” 





My last citation comes from the re- 
cently published report of a committee | 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators.° This report is con-| 
cerned with such questions as: the per- 
sonality of the superintendent  of| 
schools; the nature of his relationships | 
with the board of education; how he 
affects the instructional program; the| 
nature of his role in personnel manage. | 
ment and the like. This was a field of 
study to discover the factors associated) 
with the success of school superin-| 


tendents. Studies are reported of 26 


superintendents in communities rang-| 
ing from 4,000 to 200,000 population,| 
illustrative of typical situations i} 
which superintendents are at work! 
Included were communities in which! 
there are religious difficulties; prob. 
lems of organized labor; varying con-| 
ditions with regard to boards of edu 
cation and differing practices in the 
executive authority of the superintend 
ent; altogether representative of the 
many social and economic conditions| 
that school superintendents are called 
upon to meet. In all communities con 
tacts were made with representatives of 
teachers 
master 


parent-teacher associations, 

clubs, labor organizations or 
craftsmen, janitors, board members, the 
administrative staff and clerical assist) 
ants. Printed records, speeches, course! 
of study, bulletins, and other availabk 
materials were used in discovering or 
verifying data. After the study of 
each case had been summarized for ths 
report, certain conclusions which re 
vealed wide differences between writ! 
ten facts and those collected throug}! 
interviews were sent to the superir 


tendent for interpretation. Altogether 


®The Superintendent of Schools and His Wort 
Final report of the Commission on Certification @ 
American Associati@} 





Superintendents of Schools. 
of School Superintendents, N. BE. A., February 1944, 
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a good workmanlike effort was made to 
get a case-study picture of the superin- 
tendent at work in his environment. 


Some Recommendations Presented 


Following examination of all the evi- 
dence the committee concluded that the 
“success of the superintendent is linked 
with intricate and dynamic social situ- 
ations. ‘The quality and scope of his 
activities are frequently more influ- 
enced by limitations placed upon him 
by the board of education and its mem- 
bership, by the community and its tra- 
ditions, and by State law and its in- 
terpretations than by his own stand- 


The 


committee then proceeds to state cer- 


ards of professional procedure.” 


tain conclusions and recommendations 
which present “the essential elements of 
the whole pattern,” which if followed 
“would certainly provide a 
that the public 
schools would operate to the best ad- 
they 


most 


greater guarantee 


vantage of those whom were 
designed to serve.” 

Among these conclusions and recom- 
mendations, the following are of special 
interest to us here: 

The association recognizes that an 
efficient school administration will pro- 


vide for 


Cooperative endeavor in the formu- 
lation of educational policies and the 
utilization of the intellectual and pro- 
fessional resources of the whole school 
staff. 

A plan by which any individual em- 
ployee may present his suggestions and 
appeals directly to the superintendent 
of schools, when the usual administra- 
tive channels do not function. 

Opportunity for organized groups 
within the personnel to offer their well- 
considered recommendations to the 
superintendent of schools and to the 
board of education. 


The association urges collegiate in- 
stitutions to cooperate with it and with 
State departments of education in pro- 
viding— 


Systematic plans for the recruitment 
and selection of persons with the neces- 
sary qualities for leadership in educa- 
tion. 

Cultural and professional study in 
areas, such as political science and 
government, economics, sociology, pub- 
lie finance, child psychology and 
hygiene, teacher personnel, school ad- 
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relations, voca- 
and curriculum 


ministration, public 
tional education, 
development. 

Conferences, surveys, and field work 
designed to make the foregoing studies 
an integrated program rather than a 
mere collection of courses. 


It seems clear that we are moving 
well beyond even the beginning of a 
trend. There seems to be evidence in 
many places of a growing recognition 
of the fact that leadership in education 
faces a terrific task; that we are grow- 
ing in our understanding and appre- 
ciation of the function of that leader- 
ship in terms of the nature of the 
human relationships through which it 
must operate. Success will crown our 
efforts when we make it unanimous in 
thought and deed. 

So I close as I began with the state- 
ment of our Office of Education com- 
mittee: that our task in these days is 
predominantly one of leadership; that it 
involves the mobilization and release of 
the creative and the service capacities 
of all persons 





lay and professional— 
who are or who can become concerned 
with education; that any plan for such 
leadership should affect every level of 
the educational program and every 
community large and small; and that 
its method should be through active 
participation by all concerned in pro- 
grams of cooperative activity to build 
through education for the moral, spir- 


itual, and physical defense of the 
Nation. 
Some Additional Readings 
New Trends in Group Work, Edited by 
Joshua Lieberman. Published under the 
auspices of the National Association for 
the Study of Group Work. Association 
Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, 


N. Y., 1938. 229 p. 
Democratic Practices in School Administra- 
tion, Edited by William C. Reavis. The 
University of Chicago Press, 1939. 214 p. 
Democracy’s Challenge to Education. Edited 
by Beulah Amidon. Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., 1940. 


Teachers for Democracy. 


263 p. 

Fourth Yearbook 
of the John Dewey Society. D. Appleton- 
Century Co., New York, N. Y., 1940. 412 p. 

Educational Administration as Social Policy. 


Jesse H. Newlon. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


New York, N. Y., 1934. 301 p. 
New Adventures in Democracy. Ordway 
Tead. McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 1939. 229 p. 


Information Exchange 


(Concluded from page 199) 

Order 

No. 

613. Supplementary Courses and Pre-Employ- 
ment Refresher Courses, Michigan State 
Plan for Vocational Education Programs 
for National Defense, Plan I. Bulletin 
No. 268, State Board of Controi for Voca- 
tional Education, Lansing, Mich., 1940. 

614. Young People Employed on Work Proj- 
ects of the N. Y. A, Michigan State Plan, 
Vocational Education for National De- 
fense, Plan III. Bulletin No. 270, State 
Board of Control for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Lansing, Mich., 1940. 


Packet VI 1—H-1.—- National Defense and Tech- 
nical Education in Colleges and Universities 


621. Engineering Defense Training. Bibliog- 
raphy by American Library Association, 


1940. 
622. The Booklist—Aeronautic Training for 
National Defense. Bibliography by 


American Library Association, November 
1940. 


VILL. Libraries and National Defense 


The following packets consist of articles 
and other materials pertaining to libraries and 
national defense. These materials should be 
helpful to both teachers and librarians. 


Packet VIII-E-1.—The Elementary School 
Library and National Defense 

701. Elementary School Libraries. Ameri- 

can Library Association, 1939. Leaflet 


illustrating and describing school and 
classroom library settings which promote 
cooperative living in the school. 


Packet VIII-G—1.—The Library in Relation 
to Education and National Defense 


731. National Defense Activities and the A. 
L. A. Bulletin by American Library 
Association, December 1940. E. 8. I 


732. The Library—1941. Article by Ameri- 
can Library Association. E. 8. H. 


* 


Junior College Growth 


Continued rapid growth of the junior 
colleges is revealed by the Junior Col- 
lege Directory 1941, published by the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, which shows that enrollment in 
these institutions has doubled in the last 
6 years and now totals 236,162. 

Increase for the last year is 20.5 per- 
cent. The jump was from 196,710 in 
1940, a growth of 39,452 for the year. 
This was almost equal to the 41,122 
increment reported a year ago, which 
was the maximum ever reported. The 
number of junior colleges is now 610, 
an addition of 35 for the year and an 
addition of 205 since 1929. 
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Augustus E. Giegengack. 


Apprentice School 
U.S. Government 
Printing Office 


x ok Ever since its establishment 
in 1861, the 
Printing Office, from time to 
time, has trained apprentices for the 
work of its several departments. The 
Government Printing Office is an inde- 
pendent establishment under the direct 
control of Congress governed through 
the Joint Committee on Printing. It 
is administered by the Public Printer, 
Augustus E. Giegengack. This estab- 
lishment does approximately $18,000,- 
000 worth of printing yearly. Not only 
is it the largest printing office in the 
world, but it is also the largest book- 
seller with a record of nearly 10,000,000 
copies sold each year. The operation 
of this institution requires around 6,000 
employees. 

In 1895 a law was passed permitting 
the employment of 25 apprentices. In 
1923 another act allowed this number 
to be increased to not more than 200. 
In the latter year, provision had been 
made for a 4-year training course. Af- 





Government 


ter graduating several classes, the 
school was temporarily closed. It was 


reopened in 1935 by the Public Printer, 








Schools Under the Federal Government 


Schools in Independent 
Government Organizations 


by Walton C. John, Senior Specialist in Higher Education 


and the length of the training program 
The Apprentice 
School is a part-time school. It aims 
to teach the necessary theory, which, 


extended to 5 years. 


combined with practice gained on the 
job, will make the apprentice a good 


workman. 


Selection of Apprentices 


The selection of apprentices is made 
by the Public Printer, who regulates the 
number to be trained according to law 
and fixes the training period. The se- 
lection is made from those on the civil- 
service register who have passed the 
examination set by the Civil Service 
Commission and have met the follow- 
ing requirements: They must be citizens 
of the United States; they must have 
successfully completed the eighth grade 
of the common schools or equivalent ; 
they must have reached their seven- 
teenth but not their twentieth birthday 
at the time of the closing of period of 
application; they must be in 
health; they must have a vision of not 
less than 20/30 with each eye; they 
must be at feet 2 inches in 
height; and they must pass a physical 


a od 


least 5 


examination. 

The period of apprenticeship is 5 
years and the apprentice must serve at 
least that much time before promotion 
to the appropriate journeyman stand- 
ing. On the basis of satisfactory efli- 
ciency rating, the apprentices are paid 
wages the same as the minimum paid 
to mechanics in the several trades. The 
rate for the first year begins with a 
minimum of $16 a week, 40 hours con- 
stituting a week’s work. 

The appointments to apprenticeships 
are made to the following departments: 
Composing room, pressroom, binding, 
electrotyping, stereotyping, and photo- 


engraving. 


Having been accepted as apprentices, 
it becomes the responsibility of the 
school to place these apprentices in vo- 
cations best suited to their qualifica- 
tions. In carrying out this plan, each 
apprentice is assigned to each of the 
major graphic arts divisions for a pe- 
The purpose of 
this wide variety of vocational expe- 


riod of 2 to 8 weeks. 


rience is to acquaint the apprentice not 
only with the type of work involved, 
in which he 
will work as a tradesman in later years. 


but also the environment 


Administration 


| 


The school is administered through 
an advisory board of 16, headed by the} 
Public Printer, including members of | 
the administrative staff, and heads of | 
certain departments or sections of the} 
Printing Office. | 

The faculty includes the Director of 
Personnel of the Government Printing | 
Office, the Director of the a 
Section, the Assistant Director and In- 
of Hand 
Academic Instructor, the Instructor in 
Presswork, and the Instructor in Book- 
binding. 


structor Composition, the} 


There are also nine associate 
instructors; one in type design and lay- | 
out; one in line-casting machines; one | 
in monotype keyboard machines; one | 
in cost and estimating; four in chem- 


istry of printing; and one in mechanical | 


drawing and higher mathematics. 


Curriculum | 
| 





Academic subjects. Two courses in 
English are taught to all apprentices— | 
grammar review and advanced Eng- 
lish. / 

Grammar review—This course, | 
given the first year, involves intensive 
drill in sentence structure, parts of 
speech, orthography, and punctuation. 

Advanced English—This course 1s} 
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considers the Era of 


taken during the second year. Again 
grammar, punctuation, and spelling are 
given careful attention. Literature is 
surveyed and the principal forms of 
literary composition are studied. Class 
lectures are given in indexing and edit- 
ing copy for printing, accompanied by 
practical exercises. 

This preparation leads to the study 
and mastery of the Government Print- 
ing Office Sti Manual during the 
third and fourth years of the program. 

The amonnt of time given to each 
academic subj ct averages 60 hours. 

History Oo} This 
seginnings, 4000 
B. C. to 1397 A. D.; the Gutenberg Era, 
1397 to 1468; the Typographical Era, 
1468 to 1700; the Early Journalistic 
Era, 1700 to 1804; and the Mechanical 
Era. 1804 to date. 


Che mistry oO} printing - -This course 


Printing. course 


involves a scientific study of materials 
such as type metals, paper, inks, print- 
ing rollers, bindery, adhesives, plate- 
making, lithographic printing, textile, 
and other bindery materials. 

Cost and estimating- This course in- 
cludes study of the estimator’s work, 
materials and supplies, composition op- 
erations, press operations, bindery op- 


erations, and platemaking operations. 


Technical Courses: 


Hand school. This 


course involves three phases of instruc- 


CO) position, 
tion in hand composition—elementary, 
intermediate, and advanced, the latter 
including commercial job printing. 
Hand composit 
mentary training in this course involves 
the 
intermediate training includes the work 


10N. shop. ~The ele- 


orientation in various activities: 
of the compositor’s assistant, the mak- 


er-up’s assistant, and the imposer’s 


assistant. The advanced training in- 
volves linotype operation, proofroom 
experience, monotype-keyboard opera- 
tion, hand composition, and planning 
and lay-out. 

This involves 


the study of type faces, the uses of 


Typography. course 
type, type ornamentation, lay-out and 
design, and the use of color. 

Proof r ading. 


ductory lecture. study is made of copy- 


Following an intro- 
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holding, proofreading, revising, and 
preparing copy. 

Line -casting machine —This course 
for apprentices specializing in composi- 
tion is a 5-year subject. It comprises 
a study of machine construction and 
operation, proper making of 
minor adjustments, and methods of de- 
veloping speed in operation of key- 


care, 


board. 

Monotype keyboard.—This course re- 
quires the apprentice to gain funda- 
mental knowledge of the monotype sys- 
tem, the operating of the monotype key- 
board, and an understanding of the 
special equipment and methods used by 
the Government Printing Office. 

Presswork, school_—This 
concerned with giving general informa- 
tion such as the survey of various print- 


course is 


ing processes, survey of printing pres- 
ses, qualifications of a pressman, gen- 
eral instruction. This is followed by 
the study of the press, including press 
mechanics, make-ready procedures, ink 
distribution, press feeders, and delivery 
system. 
Presswork, shop—E lementar y 


course—this course teaches general 


presswork operations; the intermediate 
course considers the different kinds of 


United States Government Printing Office. 




























presses that may be used; and the ad- 
vanced course deals with more complex 
practices and special types of printing 
presses. 

Bindery work.—This course teaches 
in the Forwarding Section edition work 
by machine and by hand. In the Fin- 
ishing Section, attention is given to 
siding half-bound books, reclaiming 
old volumes, leather-case making, and 
miscellaneous work. In the Ruling 
Section, attention is given to the care 
and operation of ruling machines. 

Photoengraving.—First year: Gen- 
eral instruction, photographic instruc- 
tion, photoetching instruction, me- 
chanical instruction. Second and third 
years: Photographic operations, photo- 
etching operations, mechanical opera- 
tions. Fourth and fifth years: Photo- 
graphic procedures, photoetching pro- 
cedures, mechanical procedures, hand 
procedures. 

Electrotyping—This course involves 
trade-training procedures, study of 
metals and molding wax, and the prin- 
cipal materials used in the production 
of electrotype plates. This course re- 
quires a practical knowledge of chem- 
istry and electrical theory. 

Stereotyping.—This course is a study 














of stereotyping materials and equip- 
ment, stereotyping processes; 
operations such as preparation of paste, 
making of matrices, preparation of 
type forms, operating mat-molding ma- 
chines, operating casting machines, and 
finishing of stereotype plates. 

The Apprentice School is housed in 
spacious and well-lighted rooms on the 
eighth floor of the new building of 
the Government Printing Office. It is 
fully equipped for the class work and 
other training activities. 


training 


Graduates 


The graduation exercises of the first 
class under the 5-year plan were held 
last fall. 
diplomas and were given appointments. 


Ninety-t wo received their 











Series Completed 


This article concludes the series on 
Schools Under the Federal Government. 

It has been the intenion to include in the 
series all the schools as well as other 
educational or training programs offered 
by the Federal Government. Because of 
rapid developments taking place in Govern- 
ment training of personnel, it is possible, 
however, that certain educational programs 
may have been omitted. 

The complete series will be available at 
a later date in a single reprint, which may 
be obtained at a nominal price from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 











The United States Capitol Page School, 1940. 


The Capitol Page School 
U. S. Capitol 


The Capitol Page School as now or- 
ganized was established in 1931 under 
the direction of the present principal, 
E. L, Kendall. 

In the early days there were two 
women who at different times tutored 
From 1928 
to 1930, the tutoring was handled by 
the Devitt Preparatory School in Wash- 
ington, which sent a tutor to the Capitol 


the pages in their studies. 


In the eve- 
ning, the pages were taken by bus and 


for the morning sessions. 


to the school, where classes 
This plan 
eventually was discontinued on account 
of conflicts with night duties at the 
Capitol. 

The operates under 
the supervision of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the District of Columbia. 

The school comes under the immedi- 
ate authority of the Doorkeeper of the 
House and the Secretary to the major- 


escorted 


were held from 7 to 10 p. m. 


present school 


ity party of the Senate, as these offi- 
The 
school does not receive any financial 
support from the Federal Government, 
but Congress has provided space for 


cials have charge of the pages. 


classrooms. The pages pay a monthly 
tuition fee of $15 for their instruction. 

From an educational standpoint, the 
Page School works in harmony with 
the Board of Education of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which provides the 
report cards and gives official approval 
for credits given and diplomas granted. 
The school sends in its enrollment lists 


and reports to the Board just as if it 
were one of the District public schools, 

The main objective of the Page 
School is to furnish the needed educa- 


. . . . ¥ ; 
tional facilities to the House and Sen. 


ate pages while they are away from 
home on duty in Washington. This 
enables them to continue their regular! 
school work when they return to their 





respective homes. 


Curriculum and Schedule 
The school is organized as a junior: 
senior high school covering grades 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11, and 12. It 
regular academic program set up by 
the Board of Education for junior. 
senior high schools. 


follows the! 


The school year is the same as that 
of the District The classes 
meet from 7:15 to 11 a. m., for the! 
House pages, with 30 in attendance and 
from 7:15 to 9:30 a. m., for the Senate 
pages with 20 in attendance. There, 





schools. 


are no regular assembly or chapel pe 
riods. Following the morning sessions 
the boys are free between 1:15 and 
8 p. m., outside of their official hours 
of duty, to complete their daily studies| 
and to attend the evening recitation. 
Of the total enrollment of 50, 22 are 
enrolled in junior high school and 28 im) 





the senior high school classes. 

Grades —Grades are given as in the| 
public schools and the report cards al 
signed by the appropriate Senators and 
Representatives. Educational tests are} 
given every spring and as a rule these 
tests have shown very satisfactory rat- 

) 


j os 
Ings. 


Sports —The pages have an orgal- 
’ 
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ed program of sports and physical 
aining. 

Equipment.—The classes at present 
mre held in five 
equipped with desks which between the 


rooms. These are 







administrations of Lincoln and Theo- 
More Roosevelt were used in the House 
of Representatives before the reseating 
plan was put into effect. Laboratory 
Facilities are available for the teaching 
of physics and chemistry. The school 
makes use of the Extension Division of 
the Central Carnegie Library of which 
it is a branch. The school draws con- 
tinuously on this library, having avail- 

| able between 150 and 200 books for 
| student 


ss reference. Between 300 and 
if it! 490 books are drawn during the whole 
ools 

‘ year. 

agey Graduates 

uca- | 3 
Sep., In spite of the irregularities which 
rom| interfere with the educational program, 


%;.| quite a number of students graduate 
his | = 
ular) and later enter college. The number of 
heir} graduates who have attended college is 
shown as follows: 
In 1932, 2 students: in 1935, 6: in 
1936, 5: in 1937, 3: in 1938, 4; in 1939, 


jior-, ¢, and in 1940, 2 


the 7 » ° 
»| Veterans’ Bureau Train- 
iors . I ¢ 
ior ing Program 
hat] The training courses of the Veterans’ 


sses} Bureau are directed by the Chief of the 
the’ Division of Postgraduate Instruction 
and) and Medical Research, Dr. Hugo Mella. 
rate 
ert Training Courses for Physicians 
pe- Pre liminary courses.—In the Veter- 
ons} ans’ Administration during the fiscal 
ani) year, 172 associate physicians were as- 
urs} signed to selected facilities for training. 
lies} The purpose of these courses was to 
lon, judge the new appointees as to their 
art) professional ability, aptitude, and de- 
3 in| sirability for permanent assignment in 
the Administration. Selections were 
the} made from the United (States Civil 
are} Service Commission registers, and one 
ind{ of the requirements for eligibility was 
are} recent graduation from medical school 
est) —1934 or later. This stipulation was 
‘at made in an effort to obtain the services 
of young men who would be interested 
al} ina career in the Veterans’ Administra- 
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tion. Only 1 year of internship was 
required. 

Upon satisfactory completion of this 
period of training, these associates were 
either reassigned to their original sta- 
tions or transferred to other facilities 
for 10 months practical training on the 
wards and in the clinics, under imme- 
diate supervision of higher grade 
physicians. 

Another group of civil-service eligi- 
bles were selected in July 1940, and 42 
associate physicians were placed in 
training in four teaching centers, name- 
ly, Waco, Tex., Augusta, Ga., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and Pittsburgh, Pa. 
These stations have now been desig- 
nated as the training centers of the Ad- 
ministration and as civil-service eligi- 
bles are accepted, they are assigned to 
one of these centers. The physicians 
being selected at the present time are 
available for regular assignment fol- 
lowing their 2-month preliminary 
training period, inasmuch as they have 
undergone the necessary number of 
years of training prior to their certifi- 
cation by the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commision. 

Postgraduate courses in cardiology, 
pathology, general medicine and sur- 
gery and oral diseases, oral surgery and 
malignant lesions of the mouth, have 
been conducted during the past year at 
Veterans’ Administration facility, 
Hines, Ill., Washington, D. C., and San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Courses for Nurses and Hospital Attendants 


There is an in-service educational 
program for junior nurses being as- 
duty. This orientation 
course, which covers a period of 10 
weeks, is carried on at each station. 


signed to 


Courses are also given for occupa- 
tional therapy and physiotherapy aides 
and for hospital attendants. 


Railroad Retirement 
Board Training Program 


The Railroad Retirement Board was 
established in 1935 to administer the 
Railroad Retirement Act, which was the 
first Federal old-age pension measure 
for employees in a private industry. A 


second function was added to the Board 
in 1938 by the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, which established a na- 
tional system of unemployment insur- 
ance for the same workers covered by 
the retirement acts. The 1938 act also 
directed the Board to take appropriate 
steps to reduce and prevent unemploy- 
ment and to promote the reemployment 
of unemployed workers, and authorized 
the establishment and operation of free 
employment offices for this purpose. 


Began in 1939 


Systematic training of employees in 
the Railroad Retirement Board began 
in May 1939 with the establishment of 
a training section in the Division of 
Personnel, and in the appointment of 
a training advisor. 

Members of the Board and heads of 
bureaus and divisions met twice a 
month for a year in a conference- 
discussion group to review the Board’s 
organization and functions, to analyze 
procedures for developing operating 
policies, and to familiarize themselves 
with current problems and policies. It 
is planned to make this a continuing 
phase of the training program. 

A program of supervisory training 
was carried through in two of the larger 
bureaus. Topics discussed included 
the responsibilities of a supervisor; 
analysis of the work of a unit; plan- 
ning; standardization of routine; giv- 
ing instructions; maintaining dis- 
cipline; evaluating performance; train-~ 
ing of employees; and other personnel 
procedures, 

Two groups of stenographers serv- 
ing as secretaries to executive officials 
were given systematic instruction in the 
history, functions, and organization of 
the Board; rules, regulations, personnel 
procedures, and office organization and 
pract ices, 


Basic or Background Training 


Several courses were organized for 
instructing employees in the back- 
ground and basic elements of the rail- 
road industry, the railway labor force, 
the movement for railroad retirement 
and unemployment insurance, and the 
functions and organization of the 
Board. 
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Teacher Participation in Community Life 


by Florence Greenhoe, Department of Sociology, Ohio State University 


* * * In general, teachers come from 
: small town backgrounds, and 
they tend to live and teach in 
communities of about the same size as 
those in which they were reared. This 
fact is indicated by reports from ques- 
tionnaires* sent out as nearly as pos- 





sible on a State quota basis, determined 
by using the Biennial Survey of Edu- 


eation of the United States Office of 


Education. Of 18,859 blanks distrib- 
uted, 9,122 were returned in usable 
form. 

Two-thirds of the 9,122 teachers 


were in the elementary levels and about 


‘one-third were in secondary levels of 


education. About 29 percent were men 
and 71 percent were women. Somewhat 


| less than one-fifth were under 25 years 
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of age, one-half were 25 to 34, and one- 
fifth were 35 to 44. One-fourth had 
taught less than 5 years, one-half less 
than 10, and one-third 10 to 20 years. 
Approximately 38 percent had fathers 
whose occupation was farming, more 
than 26 percent had fathers in busi- 
ness, 18 percent in day labor, and 4 


percent in professions. Three-fourths 


*came from homes in which one or more 


members have been, or are, teachers. 
About one-half were born in places of 
less than 2,500 population ; 89.5 percent 
of those who have spent most of their 
lives in such areas, and 70.1 percent of 
those now teaching in such places, were 
born in communities of similar size. 
The first step in this study was to 
abstract numerous life histories to dis- 
cover the kinds of community activities 
in which teachers reported membership 
On the basis of a 
trial study * the list was enlarged to 50 
items. Respondents were asked to indi- 
cate the nature of their participation 
by checking under the categories 
named. Though the material is based 


‘on the Ohio data, it presents trends 


*This is one phase of a national study entitled 
The Community Contacts and Participation of 9,122 


Public-School Teachers Selected as a National 
Sample. 
*Teacher and Community Relations. American 


Sociological Review, 3: 167—74, April 1938, 
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which are no doubt typical of teachers 
in the larger sample. 

Approximately 95 percent of the 
teachers reporting claimed membership 
in one or more community organiza- 
tions. Almost 80 percent pay dues or 
contribute money to organizations, and 
a like percentage attends meetings 
while about 41 percent were officers or 
sponsors in these organizations. The 
median number of clubs, movements, 
and the like to which male or female 
teachers belong is 4 with 30 percent of 
the men and 50 percent of the women 
belonging to from 1 to 5 organizations. 
Up to and including 3 activities, men 
contribute more than do women, but 
beyond 4 activities, women take the 
lead. In general. women have a higher 
attendance ratio than do men with 
about 65 percent of the sample attend- 
ing as many as 5 club meetings a 
month. Less than 1 teacher in each 5 
is a sponsor or officer in some commu- 
nity club or activity, and beyond this 
teachers show low percentages engaged 
in this form of group leadership. 


Ten Categories 


To determine the kinds of commu- 
nity activities in which teachers par- 
ticipate, the data were analyzed under 
10 general categories. Breakdown of 
the five types showing greatest teacher- 
membership will show the method of 
classifying activities: Religious—in- 
cludes Bible study, church, Sunday 
school, young  people’s _ societies, 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A.; Profes- 
siondl—adult education, alumni, child 
study, mothers’ clubs and P. T. A.; 
Relief-Welfare—Red Cross, women’s 
benefit, community chest, child welfare, 
and relief agencies; Leisure Pursuits— 
social clubs, art-literary clubs, hobby, 
dramatics, musical, bridge, and country 
clubs; Civic—Grange, chamber of com- 
merce, holiday celebrations, civic lunch- 
eon clubs, farm bureau, ladies’ aid, and 
W. C. T. U. 

More than 83 percent of all teachers 
reported themselves as members of re- 


ligious organizations. In this activity 
also, they show themselves to have a 
substantial place as leaders with 22.5 
percent reporting themselves as spon- 
sers or officers in church clubs. With 
the exception of professional activities, 
13.6 percent, they evince no impressive 
amount of local leadership in any other 
area. In professional, religious, leis- 
ure, and civic interests, women have 
proportionately larger numbers who 
claim membership. Male teachers are 
twice as active in fraternal, patriotic. 
and political groups, and much more 
active in economic associations which 
include consumers’ cooperatives and 
labor unions: 

A further study of the types of com- 
munity activities in which teachers take 
part was made by scoring participation 
in the 10 specific activities in which 
teachers indicated the greatest interest 
and participation. These activities are 
tabulated for the national sample of 
9,122 teachers. 

On the basis of regular membership, 
the 10 major activities are in rank of 
importance: Church, P. T. A., Sunday 
school, Red Cross, alumni association, 
fraternal order, bridge club (men ex- 
cepted), adult social club, church-young 
peoples’ society, and Y. M. C. A.- 
Y. W. C. A. 

Sex and teaching-level differences 
are apparent. With the exception of 
P. T. A. and bridge clubs, men are more 
often regular members of the 10 organi- 
zations than are women. High-school 
teachers show a consistently higher 
membership than elementary teachers. 
For example, three-fourths of the high- 
school group are regular members of 
the church as compared with about 
three-fifths of the elementary group. 
About one-half of both groups are 
members of P. T. A., after which the 
teacher membership is not great. 
Scarcely more than one-third claim 
membership in any other organization, 
and percentages drop to low totals. 

The highest amount of leadership 

(Concluded on page 215) 








Defense Training for Rural and 
Nonrural Youth 


by C. M. Arthur, Research Specialist, Vocational Division 


*& XK The defense-training program 
provided for rural and non- 
rural youth may cover train- 
ing for any of the industries approved 
as national-defense industries by the 
Advisory Commission to the Council of 
National Defense. These industries 
are as follows: Aircraft manufacturing, 
maintenance and repair; machine tool; 
shipbuilding, including manufacturing, 
maintenance, and repair; automotive, 
including manufacturing, maintenance 
and repair; electrical; forging; boiler 
and heavy steel plate; foundry; light 
manufacturing; sheet metal; wood- 
working; chemicals; ammunition; and 
light and heavy ordnance. 

The objective of the program for 
rural and nonrural youth groups, it 
should be explained, is to provide the 
members of this group who have some 
skill in ordinary mechanical practices, 
with basic training in mechanical and 
other fields which they are unable to 
secure in the regular programs of voca- 
tional education offered in the larger 
centers, and to equip them to assist in 
fundamental defense operations. Thus 
trained, it is believed these youth will 
become significant defense assets, and 
will constitute a reservoir of human re- 
sources that will be invaluable if the 
present emergency continues and men 
are drawn into the armed forces and 
essential industries from all walks of 
life. 

As indicated in a recent 

Scuoon Lire, a Federal act passed last 
October provides additional funds to 
be used by the States in training for 
the national defense. 
* One section of this legislation au- 
thorizes Federal appropriations in the 
sum of $10,000,000 to be used by the 
States for “vocational courses and re- 
lated or other necessary instruction for 
out-of-school rural and nonrural youth 
in the training program for national 
defense.” 






issue of 


214 


The term “rural youth,” as used in 
the Federal law, is interpreted by the 
U. S. Office of Education to mean 
young persons who reside in commun- 
ities with a population of less than 
2.500. 

It is suggested by the Office of Edu- 
cation that training for rural and non- 
rural youth be provided under two 
(1) General preem- 
ployment courses which offer basic vo- 
cational instruction; and (2) specific 
preparatory courses, 
which provide training for specific jobs. 

Under the general preemployment 
courses, training may be given in— 


kinds of courses: 


preemployment 


(az) Operation, care, and repair of 
tractors, trucks, and automobiles (in- 
cluding both gas and Diesel engines). 

(6) Metal work, including simple 
welding, tempering, drilling, shaping, 
and repairing of machinery. 

(c) Woodworking. 

(d) Courses in electricity, including 
operation, care, and repair of electrical 
equipment. 

Specific preemployment preparatory 
courses, on the other hand, may be 
given for such jobs as: 

(a) Riveting. 

(b) Welding. 

(c) Machine-shop operations, such 
as lathe work, drill-press operation, 
and bench work. 

(d) Aircraft sheet-metal work. 

(e) Radio service and repair. 


Reports From States 


Reports from the States show that 
defense-training for rural 
and nonrural youth, ranging in age 
from 17 to 25, have already been set 
up or are in process of formation in 
a number of communities throughout 
the country. 

Early in the year North CaroJina 
reported that programs are in opera- 
tion in 107 centers and that probably 
300 centers will soon be reached. 

North Dakota reported that courses 
have been established in 29 different 


programs 


centers, in each of which from 15 te 95 
boys have enrolled or have expressed q 
desire to enroll. School superintend. 


worl 
com] 
tor 


ents and agricultural instructors in 4g *Jecte 


number of other centers, North Dakota 
reports showed, were planning to in- 
stall courses at an early date. 

A report from Minnesota stated that 
classes varying in size from 12 to 24 
persons were under way or already 
started in 15 State, 
Courses given in these centers included 
all four types of training permitted 
under the preemployment 
courses for rural and nonrural groups. 

In Atlantic City, N. J., 26 students 
were enrolled early in the year in a 


centers in the 


general 
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course in radio code operation ; 19 in 
a course in electricity; 21 in a course in 
sheet-metal work; 12 in a 
woodworking; 16 in an 

course; and a number 


course in 
automotive 
of adults in an 


electric arc and oxyacetylene welding 
course. 
Camden County Regional 


School, near Camden, N. J., startedd 
three courses in December, which were 
scheduled to run 12 weeks and then be 
repeated. Sixty students in all were 
taking work in such occupations as 
auto repairing, truck and tractor op- 
eration, metal working, and woodwork- 
ing. Other courses in New Jersey in- 
clude those in Woodstown, Toms River, 
Palmyra, Bridgeton, Cape May Court 
House, and Glassboro. 

Fifty-seven courses for rural and 
nonrural youth in Oregon had been ap- 
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proved late in January and additional 


applications for courses were being re- | 


ceived by the State division of voca- 
tional education at the rate of seven 
or eight a day. Forest Grove, Gresham, 
Woodburn, Canby, and Maloya were 
the State in 


which training programs of various 


among centers in the 
types had been set up. 

Vermont vocational 
dicted that at least 
soon be in operation in 25 centers with 


educators pre- 


30 courses would 


average enrollments of from 12 to 1d 
boys in each center. Virginia had re- 
ported 25 courses in operation, and 100 
more were soon to be started. 

From Dyersburg, Tenn., a represent- 
ative of the Office of Education re 
ports: “We observed a class of 22 at 
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work on 2 tractors, which had been 
‘completely overhauled and were ready 
to run. The 22 enrollees had been se- 
‘lected from 33 applicants.” 

| When the defense-training program 
for rural and nonrural youth was in- 
itiated, many of those in charge of the 
program were of the opinion that it 
would be difficult to find teachers and 
lin many instances suitable quarters in 
which to give the practical instruction 
required. However, records from the 
States in which the training program is 





| now in operation, indicate that this has 
| not been the case. 
| For Bethel 


| Tenn.. a class of 20 in woodworking is 


example, in Springs, 
taught by a local carpenter. This class 
plans to build its own farm mechanics 
shop as a part of its training program. 
\In Adamsville, Tenn., a local mechanic 
fis the instructor of a class of 20 in the 
operation, care, and repair of trucks 
and tractors. In a CCC camp im 
‘Savannah, Tenn., training of all 4 
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are being offered. The group in wood- 
working was planning to build a school- 
|house in a nearby Negro community 
and enrollees in the electrical course will 
iwire this building. 

Fuquay, N. C., reports a class in gas 
engines. Students in were 
given practical training at the county 
At Graham, N. C., 


a group of electrical students, 12 in all, 


this class 
vhighway garage. 


received practical training by wiring 
fa farm house, under the instructor’s 
supervision. 

The instructor in woodworking at 
/Hillsboro, N. C., is a local building con- 
| tractor. Incidentally, he has a large 
| well-equipped shop which he has loaned 

for the use of his class. The electrical 
| course in this Hillsboro school, on the 
‘other hand, is given in the school shop. 


Throughout the country, Office of 





Education representatives have found 
courses taught by building contractors, 
carpenters, mill foremen, machine-shop 
owners, local mechanics, local electri- 
clans, sheet-metal workers, owners of 
local woodworking shops, garage fore- 
men, blacksmiths, agricultural teachers, 
industrial arts teachers, and in one in- 
stance, by the manager of a local power 
company. 


? 


Courses are given in private 
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woodworking, machine, electrical, and 
industrial shops; in school shops of 
various kinds; in local garages; and 
as previously noted a county highway 
garage was used as the laboratory for 
one mechanics’ course. 

Efforts are being made in the defense- 
training courses for rural and nonrural 
youth to assure the training of teachers 
on an in-service training basis; to base 
courses upon preliminary surveys of 
local training needs; to assure effective 
and efficient courses by utilizing the 
services of advisory committees com- 
posed of representatives of the various 
groups affected by and interested in the 
training; and to place those who have 
completed the courses in occupations for 
which they have received training. 

Figures compiled from latest reports 
on the defense-training program as a 
whole show that since the inception of 
this program early in the summer of 
1940, more than 335,000 persons have 
been enrolled in preemployment-re- 
fresher and supplementary courses. In 
the defense-training courses for rural 
and nonrural youth which began in the 
fall of 1940, an estimated 63,691 trainees 
have been enrolled in 3,574 courses. 


Teacher Participation 


(Concluded from page 213) 


displayed through replies to the ques- 
tionnaire is found in church activities 
with 16 percent of the sample so en- 
gaged. 

Attention may be called to another 
form of professional service. To illus- 
trate, about one-third of the 9,122 
teachers replied that they visited no 
pupil homes, two-fifths visited 1 to 4 
homes per average month, one-fifth 5 
to 14, and the remainder, 15 or more 
homes per month. Approximately 43 
percent spoke at local meetings on edu- 
cational problems “at times,” 3.5 per- 
cent spoke “often,” and 1 percent “reg- 
ularly.” About one-fourth wrote 
school news for a local newspaper 
“sometimes,” 4 percent “often,” and 4.4 
percent “regularly.” 


Community Betterment 


Both observation and experience 
suggest that teachers often serve as 


initiators of, and leaders in, move- 
ments for community betterment. 
Hence, teachers were asked to name and 
describe any club, campaign, or move- 
ment which they had organized or led 
for community betterment. Of 500 
cases chosen as samples, 62.2 percent 
were elementary teachers, approxi- 
mately 30 percent were secondary 
teachers, and about 8 percent were ad- 
ministrators. Of this group, 73.3 per- 
cent of the elementary group, 69.5 per- 
cent of the high-school group, and 55 
percent of the administrators reported 
no community-betterment services. 
About 17 percent of the 500 have en- 
gaged in one such activity, after which 
the amount of participation as reported 
is almost nothing. 

Until comparable data are obtained 
for other professional groups, the full 
import of our data cannot be given in- 
terpretation. However, what we have 
discovered is related to the teacher’s 
role as an agent in the promotion of 
deliberate, constructive social change. 


Should Be Encouraged 


From our standpoint, teachers 
should be encouraged to participate in 
community affairs far more than they 
are now doing. It would undoubtedly 
improve their teaching, for it would 
familiarize them with the atmosphere 
in which their pupils live and have 
their being. Likewise such participa- 
tion would do much toward changing 
the conception often held that teachers 
are academic, impractical persons. 
The danger is the drain which might 
be made upon teacher time and en- 
ergy, possibly to the neglect of class- 
room work. This could be guarded 
against both by the teacher and her 
supervisors. Persons who have an in- 
terest in community work and some 
competency in it should be encouraged 
to take part in worth-while out-of- 
school movements, and adjustments in 
teaching schedules could be made. 
This assumes that such participation 
is a worthy service to school and com- 
munity, in truth an essential service 
if schools are to assume the functions 
envisioned for them by responsible 
leaders in the educational profession. 








Our Adventures With Children 


COOPERATION OF PARENTS—AN ASSET TO 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


by Ellen C. Lombard, Associate Specialist in Parent Education 


kk There was need for a voca- 
tional training school in a 
large city and in view of the 
situation at the time it seemed best to 
consolidate the two senior and two jun- 
ior high schools and use the buildings 
vacated for the vocational school. One 
of the difficulties met in making the 
adjustments was that in order to se- 
cure Federal funds for the vocational 
school it seemed to be 
lengthen the school day. 

The board of education feared chat 
if the school day for the vocational 
high school only were lengthened 
the children who attended that school 
might rebel and that the parents also 
would be disturbed. So they decided 
to lengthen the day of all high schools. 
This was done rather quickly and with- 
out consulting parents. A great deal 
of dissatisfaction resulted not only 
among parents and their children, but 
among the teachers who had only just 
recently given themselves a voluntary 
cut in their salaries to meet the needs 
of retrenchment. 

Meantime, the superintendent of 
schools accepted a position in another 
city and a new superintendent took his 
place. He found considerable confu- 
sion and discontent and it was inti- 
mated that not only children but some 
of the teachers had influenced the par- 
ents against the schools and their ad- 
ministration. 





necessary to 


They Talked It Over 


The new superintendent formed a 
committee to consider the situation and 
it was decided to ask the parent-teacher 
association to have an open discussion 
on the subject at the next meeting. 
This was arranged and the superinten- 
dent reviewed the situation at the meet- 
ing, pointed out that he had a great 
deal of sympathy for all concerned. 
The parents were then asked to discuss 


VI. 


the matter and at the end of the dis- 
cussion the superintendent proposed a 
solution that he thought might be ad- 
vantageous to the children and satisfac- 
tory to the parents. 

He suggested that the extra time 
added to the school day, which had been 








Sixth in Series 


SCHOOL LIFE is publishing this series of 
articles under the general title, Our Ad- 
ventures With Children. The article on 
this page is the sixth in the series. Each 
month episodes are presented. Ellen C. 
Lombard, associate specialist in parent 
education, U. S. Office of Education, is 
developing the series. 

Teachers, parents, and school adminis- 
trators adventure daily into the actual ex- 
perience of human relationships. This 
experience is interesting and profitable 
when examined objectively. It is signifi- 
cant, thought-provoking, and suggestive 
when actual situations are used as mate- 
rial for study and interpretation, 

What comments or stories do you have 
to contribute? 








used for recreation purposes during the 
first 3 months in which the new sched- 
ule had been in operation with indiffer- 
ent success might be used: (1) For 
study periods during which the teach- 
ers would be able to give individual 
attention to the boys and girls needing 
it; and (2) for class periods. He stated 
that he hoped that this might give the 
teachers an opportunity to meet stu- 
dents who had not learned how to study 
and help them, and that this plan might 
take the place of the problem of home 
work to some extent. 

After the plan had been discussed 
both by parents and teachers a major- 
ity of the group voted to accept the sug- 
gestions of the superintendent. 

* * * 


Another superintendent of schools in 
a large city school system was asked 


’ 





to what extent he expected the school 
principals to cooperate with parents, 
He replied that the fullest cooperation 
was desirable and expected, but he 





seemed to have little evidence to offer 


which indicated that cooperation was 


active although he believed there were 
instances about which he had not been 
informed. 

He went on to say, “I have 30 school | 
principals in this city but I do not 
know of more than 3 of them that make 
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a special effort to secure parents’ co- f spe 
operation in projects that are initiated | go | 


in the school.” 
out one instance where a principal set| 
up term objectives in which she invited 
parents to cooperate. ; 

The objective for the current term 
was to teach the children the principles 
of self-control and to help them make 
practical application of the principles. 

At the beginning of the term the} 
principal sent a letter to all parents 
children attending the 


whose were 


school in which she explained the ob-/ 


jective chosen for the term and how the 
parents could give definite help. The 
parents were asked to cooperate in help- 
ing the children to make practical ap- 
plications of these objectives at home.| 





Parents in the main gave fine response; 


to this approach and some of them re- 
ported greater efforts on their own 
parts to practice self-control. 


* * a 


The first episode is an example of the} 


effect produced upon a whole commu- 
nity when parents and children are 
suddenly faced with drastic changes in 
school procedure for which they have 
not been prepared. This method of 





meeting an emergency in the schools» 


seemed for an American community 
undemocratic and unnecessary. It did 
not solve the problem of the possible 
attitude that the school board feared 
the parents and children might take 
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and it raised a third problem with the 
| teachers. 
| The superintendent’s withdrawal 
“from the situation opened the way fer 
'a new personality to deal with the 
problem. This worked out very well. 
But the question might be asked, Sup- 
pose the previous superintendent had 
remained? How could he have solved 
hool ' the problem in face of the aroused 
‘nts, | opposition ¢ 
tion | However, in still another city a super- 
he jntendent found a way of meeting his 
ffer | problems successfully. ‘The school dis- 
was ' trict employed a specialist in parent 
vere | education who was trained for parent- 
She conducted study 
groups and trained lay leaders and per- 
hool | formed many other duties. When the 
not} superintendent found that drastic 
1ake | changes were inevitable he called in this 
co-} specialist and explained them to her 
ated | so that she might prepare the parents 
nted! far in advance in their study-group 
| set} work for such changes. This superin- 
ited] tendent stated that the specialist in 
parent education had never failed to 
erm} secure in advance the willing coopera- 
ples 
ake | 


_ 


been | education work. 


tion of the school patrons. 

The second episode brought forth 
ples.| eagerness and sincerity on the part of 
the! parents to cooperate when they were 
ents} appealed to in advance on a problem 
the} common to home and school. 
ob-; In this school district the relation- 
the} ship between parents and the school 
The} staff were unusually friendly. This 
elp-! was said to be due to the personality 
ap-| of the school principal and her wisdom 
me.) in dealing with the problems that in- 
onsey yolved parent cooperation. Most par- 
| Te} ents are reasonable people and when 
owe approached in a democratic and 
friendly way they usually respond in 
|& cooperative spirit, especially if they 
| feel sure that their cooperation will be 
the means of giving their children a 
chance for growth and improvement. 
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of | 1, What principle of administration of 


ools » schools was involved in the situation pre- 
nity] sented by the first episode? 

.,| 2. Discuss the action of the school board in 
did its relation to the teachers, the parents, 
‘ible and the children. 
ired| 8. Was the superintendent of schools re- 
take | sponsible for the method of handling the 


problem? Discuss. 


, 
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4. Where do parents usually get their im- 
pressions of school affairs and how are 
they likely to react? 

5. In this instance were the parents justified 
in their attitude toward the school ad- 
ministration ? 

6. Under the existing circumstances what 

attitude should the teachers take? 


=~! 


. Discuss the action of the new superin- 
tendent and his solution. 


8. What value to the administration of a 
school has the project described in the 
second episode? 

9. How do you secure cooperation from 
parents in meeting problems of the 
school? 

10. Is the PTA an asset or a liability in 
school administration? 

11. Do you have a study group connected 
with the PTA where informal discussion 
of problems can be carried on? 


Books to Read 

GAVIAN, RutH Woop; Gray, ARTHUR AMOs; 
and Groves, Ernest RvUTHERFORD. Our 
Changing Social Order. Rev. ed. New 
York, D. C. Heath & Co., 1989. 684 p. 
Ch. 16, Education in better ways of living, 
pp. 308-326. 

Sarr, UNA BERNARD. New Horizons for the 
Family. New York, Macmillan Co., 1938. 
772 p. Ch. 10, The reciprocal functions of 
home and school, pp. 256-289. 

YEAGER, WiLLIAM A. Home-School-Commu- 
nity Relations, 1939. 509p. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Distributed by University Book Store, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. E. Building a con- 
structive program; Ch. 18, Organization of 
home-school-community relations, pp. 449- 
468. 

ScHOOLS FoR Democracy. Compiled by Charl 
Ormond Williams. Chicago, Ill., National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 19389. 
239 p. Ch. 13, The parent-teacher associa- 
tion and the school, p. 188-199. 


Community Building in Hamtramck 


(Concluded from page 197) 


unable to keep up with his academic 
work, then it is a matter of common 
consent that such workers should resign 
their place in the daily meetings of the 
community participation group. The 
council has a steering committee, made 
up of a teacher chosen from each de- 
partment. 

Annually the civie pride council 
“takes over” Hamtramck’s city govern- 
ment for a~day, as apprentices. The 
purpose of this activity is of course to 
give students practical information and 
knowledge in regard to government. 
The students hold primary and regular 
elections to choose the mayor and other 
elective officials. A committee calls 
upon the mayor and makes arrange- 
ments for the big day. 

Students who are to serve in the city 
administration prepare themselves for 
the day by the following endeavor: 

1. They serve in the capacity of an 
apprentice in the various city offices 
and ask for a general idea of what their 
jobs will consist. 

2. The student studies the functions 
of his department or job and acquaints 
himself with as many of the things as 
he can by reading the city charter. 

3. The sponsor of the civic pride 
council takes it upon herself to hold 
sufficient preliminary meetings to be 


sure that the students are well prepared 
for the day. 

Perhaps the greatest value of such an 
activity is to help the student under- 
stand something of the multiplicity of 
city government activities and to ap- 
preciate the complex and difficult proeb- 
lems as well as the need for intelligent, 
qualified, honest administration of all 
public trusts. 

Hamtramck, through its civic pride 
council, has won at least two national 
awards. It won the 1940 Our Times 
National Citizenship Contest of the 
American Education Press. It has 
also won the trophy “for the best or- 
ganized and conducted campaign in the 
State of Michigan” offered by the 
National Clean-up and Paint-up Cam- 
paign Bureau. But encouraging as 
trophies may be, Hamtramck’s greatest 
reward resulting from such community 
building as its civic pride council, lies 
in a fuller realization in this American 
city of the spirit of the old Athenian 
oath : 

“We will transmit this city, not only 
not less, but greater, better and more 
beautiful than it was transmitted to 
us.” 

Nore.—Perhaps Hamtramck’s efforts will 
be encouraging to the thousands of schools 
endeavoring to carry on community building 
program. 
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In the CCC Camps 


Reviewing the Educational Program -— 
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becat 
by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education ers 1 
: 5; ‘pead, 

ie 
KKK Ina previous article of this —_ grad 
current series it was pointed red | 
out that about 95 percent of for i 
the enrollees are from underprivileged Th 
families; about 9 out of 10 are in the rollee 
age group 17 to 20 years; 8 out of 10 indic 
have never been employed or have been demi 
employment for only 4 months or less; litera 
3 out of 10 have never completed grade cles. 
school. Faced with this problem, it be- eleme 
came the objective of the CCC to im- the 
prove the enrollees’ physical conditions, grou] 
raise their educational level, and pro- durir 
vide work experience and training, taugl 
thereby aiding them to become healthy, than 
intelligent, self-supporting citizens. eight 
The present article is concerned with Pr 
a summary of the educational activities lon th 
carried on during the fiscal year 1940, desir 
and is a measurement of the progress Bi camp 
which the corps has made in meeting coope 
the needs and interests of its members. i this 
Guidance—Rasis of Program a se 
Emphasis upon guidance as the core : : eredii 
of COC adit: teouch about the ee enrol 
formulation of a comprehensive and past | 


practical guidance program which may 
logically be divided into 6 steps—se- 
lection, orientation, counseling, assign- 
ment, evaluation, and placement and 
follow-up. Measured statistically, a 
favorable trend is indicated in these ac- 
tivities. In 1940, the number of guid- 
ance interviews was 1,647,444 as com- 
pared to 1,530,673 in 1939, an increase 
of more than 100,000 interviews. More- 
over, there was an increase of more than 
15,000 in the number of enrollees dis- 
charged to accept employment, the num- 
ber being 32,008 in the fiscal year 1939 
as compared with 47,186 in 1940. 


CCC Curriculum 


It is a basic principle of the camp 
educational program that the whole of 
camp life, the entire camp day is an 
educational experience. This has re- 


1Fiscai year, 1940. 


as brush-dam construction, forest-con4 tok 
trol activities, road and bridge con1,/00 
struction, tractor and truck operation) appre 
telephone-line construction, rock maj diplo 


sulted in the utilization of the routine 
activities of camp life to inculcate good 
habits and attitudes and also in the 
establishment of a broad curriculum of 
activities which includes vocational 





sonry, surveying, and the like. vlegre 

In addition to the vocational training 
carried on in connection with CCC 
jobs, provision has been made for othe 4) 


training, academic classes, health and 
citizenship training, avocational activy- 
ities, and technical tfaining related to 
camp administration. 


types of vocational training for el} the ¢ 


rollees who show interest and aptitudejp, 4, 





Vocations! and fe Training During an average month of the fisealyyg ] 


year, 49 percent of the men attend grouy 
such courses. The most important sub} yp ¢p, 


While practically all enrollees ac- 
quire good work habits and attitudes 
jects taught were bookkeeping, busines the 
mathematics, business wee at 
typing, office practice, shorthand, elet} actiy; 
tricity, house wiring, radio service, cal music 
pentry, masonry, cabinetmaking, agr4 Four 
culture, soil conservation, forestt¥ ticing 


in the performance of the jobs to which 
they are assigned, a large proportion 
acquire skills which aid them in secur- 
ing jobs in private industry. During 
the fiscal year 1940, approximately 68 
percent of the enrollees were receiving 
training on the job. The average camp 
work project presents opportunities for 
training in 8 to 11 jobs in such work 


auto mechanics, blacksmithing, well getiy; 
ing, retail merchandising, surveying) Th, 





and drafting. comp 
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Academic Courses 


| The so-called academic courses are 
gonsidered as important for many en- 
vollees as are the vocational courses, 
ibecause employers today require work- 
lers who have at least the ability to 
yead, write, and solve simple arithmet- 


ical problems. Moreover, an eighth- 


wrade education is commonly consid- 
ared as the minimum which is desirable 
for intelligent citizens in a democracy. 


The fact that 3 out of every 10 en- 
pollees are below the eighth-grade level 





lindicates the need for a remedial aca- 
demic program designed to remove il- 
literacy and common-school deficien- 
ies. The success of this remedial 
jlementary training can be gaged by 
the fact that more than half of this 
|group attended academic courses, and 
uring the year 8,000 illiterates were 
taught to read and write while more 
than 5,000 


eighth-grade certificates. 


enrollees were awarded 

Provision is also made for enrollees 
on the high-school and college level who 
‘desire to continue their education in the 
cam ps. The public school systems have 
cooperated splendidly with the corps in 
this phase of the program. Forty-seven 
iStates and the District of Columbia have 
issued regulations governing the ac- 
crediting of class work done by CCC 
enrollees. As a consequence, during the 
past year an average of 50,000 enrollees 
about 
Of these, 


ion) Approximately 1,000 earned high-school 


courses and 





ond took ~=high-schoo] 


on} 1,700 took college courses. 


ma diplomas and 96 were awarded college 
vlegrees. 

Ling 

CC Other Activities 


er . 
h All enrollees are now required to take 


T)+] 4 . . 

7 jthe standard Red Cross first-aid course. 
ae, °,° ° " 
. In addition, courses in health, safety. 
seal a : : . . 
7 and lifesaving are provided for certain 
de 





groups of the enrollees in all camps. 


sub: In the field of recreation, not only do 


Ss - “4 
i the men engage in many different types 


x of athletics but scores of avocational 
*l activities such as arts, crafts, dramatics. 


. 





‘tM music, discussion groups are carried on. 
oTl4 I . 
e™ Fourteen percent of the enrollees par- 


UW ticipated in some type of informal 

eld activities. 

lf The libraryin the average camp 
‘comprises about 1,100 books; 23 current 
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magazines as well as several daily news- 
papers are made available to the men, 
More than two-thirds of the camps 
have both motion-picture and film-strip 
projectors. 

Every effort has been made to im- 
prove the quality of instruction in the 
camps by the provision of improved 
instructional materials and by the train- 
ing of the instructional staff. 

In order to meet the needs of illiter- 
ate enrollees and of those who have not 
completed the eighth grade, there has 
been developed a series of six work- 


books in language usage, the first three 
of which have been published, and a 
companion series of six workbooks in 
elementary arithmetic. The workbooks 
are designed to bring a student from 
total illiteracy up to a vocabulary of 
4,000 words. The content material is 
centered around the adult interests of 
the enrollee. 

The need for adequate vocational out- 
lines particularly adapted to the camp 
situation was met by selecting men in 
the field to prepare course materials 


(Concluded on page 224) 








Respecting the Ilag 


—— 
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The correct ways of respecting the flag of the United 
States are not prescribed by law. 
sf flag code which was adopted by the National Flag Conference 
held in Washington on Flag Day, 1923. 
attended by representatives from the Army, the Navy, and 
the leading patriotic, fraternal, educational, civic, and youth 
organizations of the country. 

The District of Columbia and every State have flag laws, 


They are embodied in the 


This conference was 


but they deal with the desecration, mutilation, or improper 
use of the flag in advertising or otherwise. 

In previous issues of Scnoot Lire have been described the correct ways of 
pledging allegiance to the flag, saluting the flag, and showing proper respect to the 
National Anthem, all of which are prescribed in the National Flag Code. 

In an effort to supply further information which may be of special interest 
to teachers and pupils in our schools the suggestions that follow are offered: 

It is improper to place or print any object or design on the flag of the United 


States. 
of clothing. 
the flag is reproduced. 


Similarly the flag should not be worn as a part of any costume or article 
It is not improper to wear jewelry, such as buttons or pins, on which 


Care should be exercised not to display or store the flag where it may be 


easily soiled or damaged. 


Flags, when soiled, may be washed or dry-cleaned. 


When a flag becomes unsightly through age or wear it should privately be 


destroyed. 


In Our Country’s Flag: The Symbol of All We Are 


All We Hope to Be, pub- 


lished by The United States Flag Association, the following suggestion is given: 
‘“‘A good principle that will always make sure the correct use of the flag is to 


use and handle it as you would your mother’s picture. 


No boy or girl, or man or 


woman, would, for example, ever think of placing a picture of his or her mother 
on the hood or back of an automobile; nor would he or she ever place it near the 
floor, or anywhere else where it might become soiled; nor would one ever think 
of exposing to view a torn or faded picture of his mother.”’—Prepared by Carl A. 
Jessen, senior specialist in secondary education, U. S. Office of Education, in coopera- 
tion with The United States Flag Association. 
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by C. M. ARTHUR, Research Specialist, Vocational Division 


N. C. Druggists to Study 


The North Carolina Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation and the North Carolina Department of 
Education are cooperating on a plan whereby 
those employed in the drug trade will have 
an opportunity to attend classes arranged 
especially for their benefit at convenient times 
and places. 

These classes, which will be conducted by 
an itinerant instructor appointed for the 
purpose, will be conducted for two groups: 
(1) Pharamcists and managers of drug stores, 
and (2) salespersons employed in drug stores. 

In connection with this training program, 
druggists will be asked to: Cooperate in 
arranging local programs to fit into the in- 
structor’s itinerary; attend classes as reg- 
ularly as possible; assist in selecting topics 
to be discussed in a series of 10- to 20-lesson 
periods ; and take an active part in class dis- 
cussions. Each person enrolling in the course 
will pay a small registration fee, not to exceed 
$1 for the class series. 

Arrangements are being made to reach em- 
ployees of all drug stores in the State by 
laying out a series of itineraries which the 
instructor may follow from year to year. A 
maximum enrollment of 20 will be permitted 
in each class group. Classes will be held at 
night unless a local group prefers some other 
time. During the day the instructor will 
visit drug stores to discuss management and 
other problems with the owners and their 
sales forces, 

Prof. I. W. Rose, acting dean of the school 
of pharmacy, North Carolina State College, 
- chairman of the State Advisory Committee 
on Distributive Education, will be assisted 
by T. Carl Brown, State supervisor of distrib- 
utive education, and a number of druggists 
in promoting the training program. 


4 Hours’ Study—4 Hours’ Work 


Study and work go hand in hand for stu- 
dents enrolled in the cooperative training 
program carried on in Columbia (S. C.) high 
schools. 

Early in the winter, 33 of these students 
were registered for a program which called 
for 4 hours’ classroom instruction in the 
morning and 4 hours’ employment in 1 of 
9 occupations during the afternoon. Stu- 
dents who signed up for this course found 
afternoon employment in radio service, li- 
brary, stockroom, office, sales, drafting, dis- 
play, watchmaking, and printing work. 

Besides training students for future em- 
ployment the vocational department of the 
Columbia high schools maintains a placement 
bureau for students not enrolled in coopera- 
tive training classes who desire work dur- 
ing afternoons or on holidays. The place- 
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ment service was set up, the vocational de- 
partment states, to meet calls from merchants 
and other employers who want student help 
on a part-time basis. 
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School, Junior League, and “ 

Oklahoma City public schools, the Y. W. 
C. A., and the Oklahoma State Department of 
Trade and Industrial Education are respon- 
sible for the excellent program of training 
for household employees conducted in that 
city. The program has had the support also 
of other civie groups such as the local Junior 
League and the Altrusa Club. 

When it was decided to establish this 
course 3 years ago, an “analysis” conference 
was held to which 15 employers were invited. 
At this conference which was conducted by 
L. K. Covelle, State supervisor of trade and 
industrial education, and the assistant State 
supervisor, Miss Mildred Thompson, employ- 
ers were asked to indicate the type of person 
they thought might benefit from such a pro- 
gram and what personal characteristics 
should be encouraged and developed in these 
programs. Following this discussion em- 
ployers analyzed the household employee’s 
job to discover bases for the instructional 
content of the training course. 

Owing to the scarcity of instructional ma- 
terial it was necessary to organize and com- 
pile such material as the course progressed. 
Later this material was combined into a 
handbook for student and teacher use. 

Two types of classwork are offered: (1) 
basic training for beginners, and (2) trade 
extension or short-unit classes for girls who 
are off duty only one afternoon a week. An 
earn-as-you-learn plan, whereby girls enrolled 
in the courses are placed in homes to receive 
practical experience, is arranged in con- 
nection with beginners’ classes. 

Extension classes are held for those doing 
nursemaid work and for those particularly 
concerned with food work, table setting, and 
service, and also for those who desire train- 
ing in housekeeping skills, child care, and 
menu planning. 

A similar program of training has been set 
up for Negro girls. T'raining for white girls 
is given in the Y. W. C. A. building and the 
program for Negro girls in a six-room brick 
bungalow especially acquired and equipped 
for the purpose. 

A comparative analysis made last year of 
the girls who had graduated from the train- 
ing course and the average household em- 
ployee showed that the average beginner- 
eourse graduate is 19 years of age—younger 
than the general average of untrained girls; 
has an average of 1 more year of schooling; 
earns about $2 more per week; and stays on 
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the job longer than the average untraineg pation 
household employee. ‘gation 

Supplementing the instruction for emjjpe U. 
ployees are the meetings of the employert Pro 
group held to discuss the problems involvedpis p 
in household service. At these meetings such eation 
topics as the health of household employees policie 
and books on household service, written from tices a 
the standpoint of both the employee and the gnd di 
employer, are discussed. jm in 

The importance of the Oklahoma training'the U 
program will be more apparent when it is/eured 
understood that 16,659 girls and women wer¢ Washi 
placed in this occupation in the State in 1939, 
and that thousands of additional openings), No 
went begging because of the scarcity of 





trained, efficient workers. - 
jhome 

. n tea 

Counselors Must Qualify Bary 


The importance attached to guidance in thaUnive 
public school today is indicated by the actiog| The 
taken in at least three States and a score ment 
of cities in the past 2 years, in setting up Laugh 
definite requirements for those selected ggist of 
guidance counselors. Healt! 

In New York State, for instance, the infa seri 
dividual who wishes to qualify as a trainej wome 
guidance counselor must have a _ baccala To | 
reate degree and must have pursued approved ties it 
graduate courses which include special courseg econo! 
in guidance. New York also requires that the nurses 
candidate for a position as a guidance coun! real 
selor be able to show that he has had 3 yeargtheir 
of approved and appropriate experience, af@nthu: 
least 1 year of which must have been outsid@ them | 
the field of teaching. The candidate mus} Bef 
also be eligible to teach in the public seemet v 
ondary schools. tion p 

The adjustment service of New York, whid valual 
carries on guidance activities with adults, lay§ Whi 
special stress on successful industrial busissults « 
ness or professional experience. In selecting organi 
its counseling staff this organization is care valual 
ful to choose individuals with differing expe ment, 
riences. the tv 

In a number of instances, institutions se| hutrit 





lecting guidance counselors make an effort 
to get persons who have had experience if Fitty 
counseling under supervision. Teachers Col Fift 
lege, Columbia University, the Vocationi jects 
Service for Juniors in New York City, the bookle 
School of Education at Rutgers University, David 
the Adjustment Service, New York City, ang St. Le 
the University of Minnesota provide arrang sued 
ments for such experience. Such experienpnica, 
is provided, also, through clinics and CA dicate 
boards, as well as individual conferences wit Yoca ti 
experienced counselors, as a concurrent pa! 
of training for guidance activities. It Ca 
The procedure to be followed in setting up 
qualifications for guidance counselors and i 
planning and putting into operation oth Blan 


tl 
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x * phases of a etate or local guidance program 
: ould be carefully thought out in advance. 
ose who are contemplating such programs 
who desire information on various phases 
lof the administration of programs already 

jn operation, may secure valuable suggestions 

from Vocational Division Bulletin 204, Occu- 
ke Information and Guidance, Organi- 





gation and Administration, recently issued by 
em-/the U. S. Office of Education. 
loyert Prominent among the subjects discussed in 
olved 
Such 


DV eg 


this publication are: Backgrounds of the vo- 
sational guidance movement; principles and 





policies followed in guidance programs; prac- 
from tices adhered to in carrying on such programs ; 
d the and descriptions of guidance programs carried 
on in specific States, cities, and schools in 
ininglie United States. The bulletin may be se- 
it isfeured from the Government Printing Office, 
were! Washington, D. C., at a cost of 25 cents a copy. 
1939, 
ning’) 4 Novel Plan 


of 


An original method of giving prospective 
jhome economics teachers practical experience 
in teaching nutrition was followed out with 
a group of home economic students at the 
n thi University of New Hampshire. 
ection) The head of the home economics depart- 
seo ment at the university, Mrs. Helen F. Mce- 
¢ y Laughlin, in cooperation with the nutrition- 
d ag ist of the New Hampshire State Board of 

Health, arranged for the students to conduct 
e ima series of nutrition and cookery lessons for 
\inel Women on relief in two communities. 
alan) To secure some idea of the cooking facili- 
‘oved ties in the homes of these women, the home 
accompanied district 
t thdnurses on their home visits. This gave them 
-ouma’ realization of how simplified and informal 
veqratheir instruction must be, gave them a real 
e, ganthusiasm for the project, and stimulated 
tsidd them in laying their plans for the instruction. 
mus! Before they started the project the girls 
seo! met with local women backing the instruc- 


urses economics students 


tion plan and also with local nurses who gave 
hich valuable assistance in formulating plans. 
lay? While no report is yet available of the re- 
pusissults of this project, it was felt by those who 
eting ganized it that it would give the students 
care Valuable experience in organization, manage- 
xpe|ment, and cooperation and bring to women in 
the two communities efficient help on their 
; se Rutrition and cookery problems. 
ffort 
e in Fifty Hints 
val Fifty Hints for Teachers of Vocational Sub- 
ond jects is the title of a 46-page, pocket-size 
the booklet by M. Reed Bass, director of the 
S'S David Rankin School of Mechanical Trades, 
and St Louis, Mo. This booklet, which was is- 


182 sued by the American Technical Society, 
e0°hicago, Ill., contains just what its title in- 
a dicates—simple hints to be followed by 
wa Vocational education teachers. 
par 

It Can Be Helpful 
g up 


din A modification of the advisory committee 

thet Dlan which has been used successfully in 
r 
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many States in connection with training pro- 
grams in trade and industrial education was 
used recently by a home economics teacher of 
an adult class in a rural community in 
Kentucky. 

To assist her in organizing and carrying on 
the class this instructor enlisted the support 
of an advisory council composed of a member 
of the parent-teacher association, a member 
of the homemakers club, and the school prin- 
cipal. This committee assisted her in: Inter- 
esting homemakers in the class, selecting a 
convenient time for the class to meet and 
determining the frequency of class meetings, 
and making suggestions concerning the con- 
tent of the instruction given in the class. 

It is suggested that similar councils could 
be utilized in connection with classes for 
youth, also, and that these councils could not 
only give assistance in promoting and organ- 
izing a program for out-of-school youth, but 
also in transportation and other problems fre- 
quently met with in organizing youth classes. 
Such councils, it is explained further, can be 
particularly helpful to an inexperienced or to 
an experienced teacher who is suddenly called 
upon to cope with a new teaching situation, 
such as teaching in a community with which 
she is not familiar. 


Advisory Committee Manual 


“Representative Advisory Committees” is 
the subject of a 10-page manual for the use 
of school authorities and advisory committee 
members, recently issued by the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

As explained in the foreword of this man- 
ual, the experience of staff members of the 
Office of Education in organizing and operat- 
ing advisory committees, of labor and busi- 
ness leaders, and of members of advisory 
committees has been drawn upon in preparing 
the manual. 

The manual has been issued as Misc. 2801 
of the Office of Education. 


There’s a Waiting List 


Few centers in the United States can boast 
of an adult homemaking education group that 
has been in existence for 11 years, from 
which only two members have resigned, for 
which a membership waiting list is main- 
tained, and in which there has not been a 
vacancy for 3 years. An adult homemaking 
education group in Phoenix, Ariz., meets all 
these specifications. 

This group, known as the Pilcher group, 

yas organized with a number of young moth- 
ers as members, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, teacher of home 
economics in the Union High School in 
Pheenix. Organized for the immediate pur- 
pose of securing help in the use of a new set 
of books, the group was continued on a per- 
manent basis after the members, with the 
help of the instructor, had outlined a long- 
time program. The group number was in- 


creased to 21 which represented the largest 
number that could meet conveniently in the 
homes of members. 

Of special interest is the fact that at the 
time the group was organized, the children of 
members were preschool children, whereas 
at the end of 11 years, many of these children 
are in high school. 

That this adult study class has concerned 
itself with the discussion of problems with 
which members have been confronted in an 
all-round homemaking program is attested by 
the list of subjects it has considered. The 
list includes: The preschool child ; home man- 
agement in relation to children; early school 
years ; food management; home management ; 
home furnishing; problems of youth; family 
relationships; and consumer buying. 

The survey in Wyoming County showed 
that there were 587 out-of-school girls be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 26. When the survey 
was completed, a meeting of principals, su- 
pervising principals, the county school board, 
and teachers and supervisors of agricultural 
and home economics education was held, at 
which a plan of action covering the joint 
agricultural and home economics education 
program was charted and actual group organ- 
ization started. 


A 604-Acre Farm 


If all the acreage represented in the super- 
vised farm practice carried on by vocational 
agriculture students in the Prospect (Ohio) 
high school were concentrated in one area, 
it would make a 604-acre composite farm on 
which 132 farming projects are in operation. 

Seventeen boys are carrying on hybrid 
corn projects totaling 281 acres. A total of 
125 acres of wheat was sown by 10 boys last 
fall. Another 88 acres of the composite farm 
is occupied with soybean enterprises carried 
on by 7 boys. Six boys are raising 60 acres 
of hay crops. Five boys will sow 35 acres 
of oats this spring. Seventeen boys will 
farm 6% acres of potatoes. Green manure, 
truck, barley, and strawberries are other 
crops included in the vocational agriculture 
students’ composite farm. 

To balance the program represented on 
the farm, livestock is being raised in quan- 
tity. Thirteen boys are raising 32 sows, 10 
boys are managing 44 head of dairy cows, 
3 boys are feeding 259 feeder lambs, 4 boys 
are fitting 56 breeding ewes for spring lamb 
production, 4 boys are fattening 17 beef cat- 
tle, and 5 boys have 5 purebred breeding 
heifers. 

Each vocational agriculture student at 
Prospect averages more than 5 supervised 
farm-practice projects, and each boy car- 
ries more than 2 projects. Twenty-three 
boys are undertaking home-beautifying proj- 
ects; 10 boys are working out farm and fer- 
tilizer needs on their home farms; and 7 boys 
have surveyed their home farms and have 
worked out a better field arrangement and 
farm lay-out. 











In Public 


Schools 





Plans for Improving Instruction 


“The Committee on Courses of 
Study” (Florida), according to the 
Florida School Bulletin, in « recent is- 
sue, “has given special attention during 
the past year to the plans for improv- 
ing instruction in that State as well as 
to the recommendations for changes in 
adopted textbooks. The following ma- 
terials have been prepared by Florida 
teachers during the past year: ‘Nar- 
cotics and Stimulants,’ ‘A Library Book 
List,’ ‘A Guide to Improved Practice 
in Elementary Schools, ‘A Guide to a 
Functional Program in the Secondary 
School,’ ‘Business Education, ‘Indus- 
trial Arts,’ ‘Physical Education in the 
Elementary School,’ ‘Source Units in 
Health Education, and the ‘Elemen- 
tary Technology Series.’ With the co- 
operation of the Florida Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and the Florida 
Education Association, a bulletin en- 
titled Avenues of Understanding 
(Home, Community, and School), de- 
signed to interpret our school system 
and its needs to the lay public, has 
been prepared.” 


Pan-American Relations 


The State board of education of In- 
diana, at the regular meeting January 
10, passed the following resolution: 

“The State board of education wishes 
to encourage the teaching of pan-Amer- 
ican civilization in the high schools 
of Indiana in order to strengthen 
the relations between the Americas. 
It is the judgment of the board that 
Western Hemisphere unity and defense 
may be extended best through a mutual 
understanding of the history, culture, 
and customs of each continent: There- 
fore 

Be it resolved, by the State board 
of education, That school officials of 
Indiana be urged to offer the Spanish 
and Portuguese languages and such 
other high-school courses as will ac- 
complish this educational objective.” 


Teachers Study 


According to Better Teaching, a pub- 
lication issued by the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) public schools, “A number of 
upper-grade teachers and elementary 
school principals have, under the spon- 


sorship of Fanny J. Ragland, director 
of upper elementary grades, recently 
formed a community study group 
whose purpose is to consider some vi- 
tal aspects of life and work in that 
city. The group, which is functioning 
on a committee basis, is studying com- 
munity problems appropriate for use 
in classrooms, as well as topics that 
may provide a basis for understanding 
better the children in the schools and 
the adults doing work essential to all 
who live within the Cincinnati area. 


The committee on housing, for example, 


recently visited some dwellings in the 
congested basin areas, in the company 
of visiting housekeepers of the Better 
Housing League. 

“The Housing Committee has also 
visited Laurel homes and plans excur- 
sions to other housing projects being 
conducted both by private industry and 
by the Metropolitan Housing Author- 
ity. In addition, the committee will 
sponsor talks on problems involved in 
the development of a new subdivision. 
Other committees plan excursions to 
key Cincinnati industries, study of 
markets for Cincinnati products, dis- 
cussion meetings on the National De- 
fense Program in Hamilton County, 
and a study of public health.” 


Financial Accounting Systems 


“The installation program of the 
Missouri Uniform Financial Account- 
ing System,” according to a current 
issue of Missouri Schools, “has gone 
forward in a satisfactory manner dur- 
ing the school year of 1940-41. Many 
high-school districts throughout the 
State have requested this service and 
have been cooperative in the program. 
Since the beginning of the fiscal year, 
July 1, 1940, 100 installations have 
been made in 57 counties. Three coun- 
ties—Cooper, Johnson, and Oregon— 
have had 100 percent installations in 
their high-school districts. Numerous 
counties lack only one or two schools 
of being 100 percent. During the 
school year 1939-40 installations were 
made in 201 high-school districts lo- 
cated in 93 counties.” 


Elementary Science Teaching 


“Committees were recently ap- 
pointed in each county of West Vir- 
ginia for the purpose of developing 
curriculum materials, outlines, sugges- 
tions, and helps for the improvement 
of elementary science teaching,” ac- 
cording to the January issue of West 


* & & ole 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS f 
hi 


gal 
Virgin ia School Journal. “The county gro 
reports will serve as a contribution to.\le® 
ward a State-wide curriculum study ig} 4 
elementary science devoted to worth.|mg 
while suggestions to teachers of ele|for 





mentary science.” yAsI 
esse 
Individual Differences 4 
ful. 


“For many years,” according to a re\g, 
cent issue of Oakland Public School, the 
the public schools of that city have em-|jiy 
phasized the goal of providing appro-lin 
priate educational opportunities _forjs,,, 
children who show marked individual 
differences in health, physical develop. 
ment, sensory equipment, speech facil., 
ity, and social behavior. During the! 
year 1939-40 there were 4,237 childrey 
enrolled for varying lengths of time ia 
special classes. Of these, 2,041 built up 
vitality for one or more periods a | 
in special health rooms; 1,830 were en|#@ 
rolled in speech correction classes; 154) A 
received home instruction; 58 attended) por: 
classes for physically handicapped ; 134 8¢h 
were enrolled in classes for acoustically Pex 
handicapped; 17 pupils with  sightfor 
handicaps were given individual coach the 
ing to assist them in their regular schoo} pegs 





work. ing 
. ’ the 

Problems of the Early Elementary 7q,, 
Grades thei 


Recent issues of the Minneapoli pl 
School Bulletin carry reports of threfZ" 
procedures followed in the study of im?*®™* 
structional problems of the early ele|%° 
mentary grades. The first, which the! 
editor commends to teachers at al 
grade levels, is sponsored by the kinder Lat 
garten-primary section of the Minne) A 
apolis Teachers’ League with the appro! the 
val of the division of instruction. “Ingtuti 
terest groups,’ formed voluntarilymut 
have been meeting informally to shamUni 
interests and experiences resulting fromapp 
summer college work and from profes) Dr. 
sional reading. These groups inter/Don 
ested especially in kindergarten, in firs{S$pa: 
grade and in second- and third-grad@érar 
work are centering discussion in fiv§prof 
fields, suitable teaching materials, par} D 
ents’ reports, activities observed in den cud 
onstrations, acitivities best suited tihas 
each level of child development, anducat 
analyses of methods for habit formatand 
tion and character building. post 

A second study program for elememteatic 
tary school principals has been formed that 
to discuss procedures prepared in a Te catic 
vised edition of the handbook de Rep; 
veloped by principals and teachers ot 
group of buildings designated as “earlf Con; 
’ 
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% * elementary schools.” The handbook 

@mieals with guiding principles of the 
burriculum, child growth, records to aid 
thild guidance, adjustment of grade or- 
iganization to promote children’s 
growth, appraisal of the program and 





yuNty 


n tojteacher aids. — 
dy in! A third series of discussion meet- 
orth. ings center about a new reading course 


: ele.| for kindergarten through grade 3. 
‘Aside from focusing upon series of 
essentials such as prevention of disabili- 
ties and making reading more meaning- 
‘ful, illustrative lessons have been given 

Te /for teachers during the last hours of 

00%, she morning session of school. Fol- 

e eM jowing discussion. lunch has been 

PPro served for the visiting groups in the dif- 

ferent buildings. 


idual| W. S. Deffenbaugh 
‘elop-| 

facil. p 

M4 the W . ‘ 

ldren Ve, In Colleges 
me inl s ~ by 

ilt up a 

n day 


-e ey barn-While-You-Learn Course 


; 14) According to Dean J. Anderson Fitz- 
ondedjgerald, of the University of Texas, 
l; 13)§chool of Business Administration, 
ically Texas business firms made it possible 
sightfor 17 advanced student accountants of 
oach) the University of Texas to receive re- 
hod} cess appointments in salaried jobs dur- 

ing January through March, which is 

the peak of the accounting season with 
ntaly Texas firms. The students return to 
itheir class work with improved vision 





polis Mi their chosen. field, invaluable expe- 
thredtience, and a financial lift, while the 
of im eXas accounting firms get a competent 
y ele — on a temporary basis during 
h tha eir busiest season. 

it all : ; 

‘nder Latin-American Appointment 

linne} Among the increasing evidences of 


ppro'the interest of higher educational insti- 
“Injtutions in this country in improving the 
arilymutual understanding between the 
shar United States and Latin America is the 
‘ fromjappointment by Harvard University of 
rofes|Dr. Pedro Henriquez Urena of the 
intet Dominican Republic, the distinguished 
n firs{$panish-American poet, critic, and lit- 
gradgérary historian, as Charles Eliot Norton 
n infprofessn of poetry for 1940-41. 
, par Dr. Henriquez Urena’s career has in- 
| dem cluded more than academic honors. He 
ed thas been instrumental in furthering ed- 
anducation in his own country, in Mexico, 
orm@#ind in Argentina. He has held the 
‘post of general superintendent of edu- 
emeation in the Dominican Republic and 
orme@that of director-general of public edu- 
| a Técation in the state of Puebla in the 
k deRepublic of Mexico. He was the Do- 
‘sin #minican delegate to the University 
“earliCongress at Montevideo in 1931. 


> 
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Cuts Costs in Oregon 


Unification of higher education un- 
der one administration in the State of 
Oregon has led to higher quality edu- 
cation for a greater number of students 
at a lower cost to the taxpayer, ac- 
cording to a report by Frederick M. 
Hunter, chancelor of the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education. 

Experience of the past 5 years has 
clearly demonstrated that the State sys- 
tem of higher education is able to edu- 
cate more students at less cost than 
before unification. The increase in 
number of students and the lower levels 
of costs are impressive. At the high 
point of enrollment before unification a 
total of 9,341 students was included in 
the instructional service of the institu- 
tions which now comprise the system. 
With no diminution of quality, but 
rather with much evidence of improve- 
ment in standards, there is now served 
11,022 as the total cumulative enroll- 
ment, an increase of 18 percent. The 
total biennial State appropriation for 
all the institutions at the peak of pre- 
unification enrollment was $5,995,054. 
The biennial State appropriation ap- 
proved by the 1939 legislature was 
$5.901,094, a decrease of $93.960. 

It is pointed out in his report that 
central administrative costs have not in- 
creased but have declined from 2.8 per- 
cent of the budget to 2.2 percent. At 
the same time, total administrative 
costs now represent 8.8 percent of the 
total budget as compared with an aver- 
age of 10.3 percent for all colleges and 
universities on which statistics are 
gathered by the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

Among the advantages of the unified 
system, adopted in 1929, which Chan- 
celor Hunter lists, are: Stronger fac- 
ulties, a more efficient building pro- 
gram, increased public confidence, a 
stable board of higher education, a con- 
sistent code of administrative practices 
for the entire State, one responsible 
executive authority, a single budget for 
the entire system, a representative sys- 
tem of administrative agencies within 
the system, the development of coop- 
eration and good will among all those 
concerned in higher education. 


Watton C. Joun 


In Libraries 


To Assist Soldiers 


In addition to providing a library 
of 5,000 carefully selected volumes for 
each large Army camp, the War De- 


yartment is appointing trained librar- 
ians to operate these libraries. Their 
duties will be to assist soldiers in the 
use of books for recreation and study, 
to recommend the selection of cultural, 
recreational, and reading material con- 
sisting of books, pamphlets, magazines, 
and newspapers. The camp librarians 
will be responsible for cataloging and 
classifying books, for instructing en- 
listed personnel, who may be assigned 
as assistants, in modern teas meth- 
ods, and for supervising their work. 

In each of the nine corps areas, the 
Army will station a trained corps-area 
librarian whose responsibility it will 
be to “formulate plans for all libraries 
in the corps area, direct the policies of 
the libraries to fulfill the aims of good 
service and advise appropriate officers 
in the selection of librarians.” These 
corps-area librarians will visit camps 
and posts too small to justify the ap- 
pointment of a professionally trained 
librarian and will provide them with 
traveling libraries. 


Radio Stimulated Students 


A study of the classroom use of the 
radio to stimulate reading is described 
by A. L. Chapman in the University of 
Texas Publication No. 4042. Maxine 
Cowsar, in cooperation with 13 Texas 
schools, conducted an equated group 
experiment to determine the effect of 
the Reading is Adventure series of a 
radio program upon the reading of 
ninth-grade pupils. The results of the 
experiment indicated that the radio 
program stimulated the students to 
read more widely as well as to read a 
larger number of books and that, as the 
students themselves pointed out, the 
radio programs enabled them to select 
what they wanted to read. 


Statement Issued 


The librarian of the Oregon State 
Library, Harriet C. Long, at the be- 
ginning of 1941 issued the following 
statement to the library workers of the 
State : 

“Ten years ago, the school libraries 
were meager, drab affairs, rather like 
stepchildren of the school administra- 
tion. They were apt to be mere store- 
rooms of books, used only occasionally 
by teacher and pupil. But the modern 
educational program has changed that. 
Today, both elementary and secondary 
pupils must use a wealth of printed ma- 
terlals—books, pamphlets, and maga- 
zines—in order to complete class assign- 
ments. This has necessitated a vital- 
ized school library, and Oregon schools 
have met the challenge. * “ 

“With the improved rooms and book 
collections has come improved person- 





nel. At the beginning of the decade, 
only two high schools outside of Mult- 
nomah County employed profession- 
ally trained graduate librarians. In a 
very few other schools, a teacher in 
the school system had taken one or more 
courses in library methods at summer 
school. Today, 9 schools outside Mult- 
nomah County employ graduate libra- 
rians, and in 57 schools the librarian 
has devoted one or more summer ses- 
sions to study of library techniques.” 


What Does It Do? 


What does a State agency for library 
service do? The Nebraska Public Li- 
brary Commission, in a report for the 
year ending November 30, 1940, lists the 
following as being among its activities: 

Reference work for the State depart- 
ments in the Capitol. 

Planning of reading courses for or- 
ganizations and loan of books for such 
courses. 

Compilation of special bibliogra- 
phies upon request. 

Visits to 86 libraries in order to give 
advice. 

Circulation of 197,666 volumes to 
groups, public libraries, schools, study 
clubs, other organizations and individ- 
uals; all counties in the State being 
thus covered. 

Maintenance of free placement serv- 
ice for librarians. 


Encouraging County-wide Service 


According to Texas Libraries, the ex- 
tension division of the Texas State Li- 
brary has just lent for a period of 1 
year a large demonstration collection 
of books to Hidalgo County. The 
purpose is to add impetus to the move- 
ment recently launched for county- 
wide library service. In the front of 
each book is pasted this message: “A 
county free library is the legal right 
of every Texan. ... Your taxes will 
not be increased. The Texas county 
library law, passed in 1915, does not 
permit a special tax for the purpose of 
county library support, but does per- 
mit the county commissioners’ court to 
appropriate, from the taxes you al- 
ready pay, 5 cents on the $100 of as- 
sessed valuation for the purpose of es- 
tablishing and maintaining a county li- 
brary. The county library is the most 
economical and efficient means of sup- 
plying books and reference service to 
every man, woman, and child in the 
county.” 


Boulder Dam’s Library 


A recent issue of Reclamation Era 
carries an account of the development 
of the Boulder City Library in Nevada, 
started in the early days of the Boulder 
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Dam construction with a loan of 3,000 
volumes from the duplicates of the Li- 
brary of Congress. Located in a small 
area in the basement of the municipal 
building, the library was operated at 
first by school teachers who volunteered 
their services, but later the construc- 
tion companies building the dam guar- 
anteed the salary of a librarian. When 
this source of income stopped upon the 
completion of the dam, the library was 
forced to suspend operation until a 
civic committee, realizing the value of 
books to the community, raised suffi- 
cient funds to insure the maintenance 
of the library. 

According to latest reports, even the 
enlarged, air-conditioned quarters now 
provided by the Government are 
scarcely adequate to meet the increased 
use made of the Boulder City Library. 
Men and students patronize the read- 
ing room largely; women and children 
predominate among the patrons bor- 
dowing books for home use. 


Ratew M. Dunpar 


In Other Government 
Agencies 


Forest Service 


Permits for 213 “organization camps” 
are now in force in the national 
forests, according to latest information 
received from the Forest Service of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Boy and Girl Scout troops 
started the activity which now includes 
Camp Fire Girls, 4H Clubs, various 
church groups, fraternal organizations, 
and college study groups. A number 
of municipalities have established 
health and rehabilitation camps, and a 
dozen college study groups have es- 
tablished camps for the purpose of con- 
ducting scientific studies in botany, 
zoology, ornithology, mammalogy, and 


geology. 


Office of Indian Affairs 


More than 300 Indian baskets from 
the collection of Mrs. Frona Wait Col- 
burn have been accepted as a gift to 
the Government. In the collection are 
baskets of varying size, material, and 
design. Some are delicately interwoven 
with beads; others with beautifully 
colored feathers. One California Pomo 
basket is so tiny it is kept in a bottle; 
others are several * * * feet high. 

Gardening, dry and irrigated, is part 
of the education program at Pine 
Ridge Indian Reservation, S. Dak. 
The school gardens are planted, cared 
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for, and harvested by the school ¢e} 
dren, parents, and teachers. The seeg 
in many instances are furnished by 
Government. One-fourth of the ha 
vest reverts to the Government in pa 
ment for use of the land, seeds, ete 
and the rest is used as food for the chi 
dren at the day schools. School am 
community canning kitchens and rog 
cellars have been constructed to p 
serve and store the garden crops. 


National Youth Administration 

In his annual report, the NY A admi 
istrator states, that during the pa 
fiscal year 613,350 students worked ag 
received wages under the NYA studeg 
work program in 28,301 secondary am 
high schools and 1,698 colleges and ui 
versities. Secondary and high-sche 
students earned on an average of $45 
a month; college undergraduate gs 
dents, an average of $12.75 a month 
and graduate students, a monthly ave 
age of $21.14. Wages paid youth emg 
ployed on this program during th 
fiscal year totaled $27,254294. 

Marcarer F.. Ryan, 


In the CCC Camps 


(Concluded from page 219) 


on subjects in which they had speeis 
ized. Three of these outlines, bla 
smithing, masonry, and _bricklayi 
were published during the year. 


Instructional Staff 


The teaching staff is drawn largel 
from the personnel of each camp. Ff 
example, of the 26,898 instructors 
January 1,464 were educational advi 
ers; 1,359 assistants 
3,141 were Army officials; 11,498 we 
technical service personnel; 3,884 we 
enrollees; 1,691 were WPA teachers; § 
were NYA students; 1,456 were loge 
school teachers; and 824 were residen 
of nearby communities who volunteere 
their services. 

Many of these instructors have 
practical up-to-date knowledge of the 
subjects but lack professional teach 
ing technique. Teacher training, the 
fore, is one of the integral parts ¢ 
the educational program. During 
average month 36,324 enrollees attendé 
teacher, foreman, or leader trainif 
classes. As a result, there has been] 
noticeable increase in the quality 
instruction in the camps. 


were enrollee 
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